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NEWS O# 


HILE fighting in Albania is largely held up by the 

weather, and Greek successes are confined in the cir- 
cumstances to hauls of a few hundred prisoners and the 
destruction of occasional Italian aeroplanes, British advances in 
Africa continue at varying rates of progress but with one 
unvarying outcome. The sweep through Italian Somaliland is 
no less spectacular than the earlier drives through Libya. The 
capture of Kismayu and the forcing of the Juba River last week 
were followed by the occupation on Monday of the port of 
Brava 160 miles farther along the coast and on Tuesday of the 
capital, Mogadishu, another 120 miles farther still. From 
there a railway runs into the interior and the seizure of the 
town means that the full occupation of the colony is well 
sight. In Eritrea arrangements for the capture of Keren, 
threatened by three converging columns, are progressing well, 


and in Abyssinia the patriots, co-operating effectively with 
British patrols, are gaining possession of fresh villages daily. 
There Sout ten weeks in which to secure Addis Ababa 
efore the rains begin. Speed everywhere is essential, for arcas 
tom which the Italians are once dislodged can be held with 


tht forces, and troops be thus released for possible service in 


mother theatre, aot necessarily on the southern shore of the 
Mediterranean. That will depend on whether Germany decides 
lefinitely to strike southward through Bulgaria, as there is 


every sien that she will, and what plans Mr. Eden and Sir John 
| concert with Turkish statesmen and soldiers for meeting 


uch a situation. 


\nglo-Turkish Strategy 


As events have turned out, the visit of the Foreign Secretary 
and the Chief of the Imperial General Staff to the Turkish 
capital ¢ ald not have been more timely. Mr. Eden, who 


0 comp 


letely understands the mind of the Prime Minister, 
arrives at Angora at the most critical moment to exchange views 
abou: 

400U 


policy with a Government which so closely sees eye to 
eye with our owa, whilst the military chiefs can put the finish- 
ing touches to any plan of action which military necessity may 
The 


dictate. Turkish-Bulgarian declaration did not in any 


THE WEEK 


way imply Turkish inactivity in the event of Germany attack- 
ing Greece. Indeed, M. Sarajoglu, the Foreign Minister, has 
explicitly said that Turkey is not indifferent to foreign activities 
within her zone of security, and President Inénii has stated that 
Greece is within that zone. Just what measures would 
would not be taken if Germany attempted to attack Macedonian 
Greece towards the Aegean are a matter for Turkey to decide, 
and there is little doubt that they are a matter of joint con- 
sideration with the British. In all the movements of Balkan 
diplomacy Turkey has led the way in resisting the policy of 
that fatal indecision which leads to submission. Her policy 
has been consistently clear-sighted and honourable. 


Peace by Mediation 

The Prime Minister’s declaration to the Japanese Ambassador 
in London on Monday, that in a cause of the kind for which 
we are fighting, where no question of territorial acquisition, 
trade or material gains enters in, there can be no question 
of compromise or parley, has reference to a particular situation, 
created by the vague and comprehensive offer of the Japanese 
Foreign Minister to mediate on any dispute in any quarter of 
the globe. But now that the question has been raised it 
might be carried a little farther. There may, and must, never 
be compromise on anything but secondary detail, but there will 
have ene day to be something in the nature of a parley. There 
can, indeed, be no end without that. It would be worth while 
making it entirely clear to the people of this country, of 
Germany and of all the world under what conditions the idea 
of a parley could be entertained. Whatever may be said of 
others, two are fundamental. Every country that Hitler has 
enslaved must be completely evacuated by his troops, and he 
and his accomplices in brigandage must be replaced by a 
Government of which it can at least be said that they are not 
proved and branded perjurers. Till those conditions are realised, 
as an indispensable preliminary to any negotiations at all, 
to talk of a means retreat from every 
resolution that took us into war. No one recognises that with 


negotiated peace 
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deeper conviction than Mr. Roosevelt, who declared as lately 
as last Tuesday (in language refreshing in the head of a State 
non-belligerent and technically neutral) that the first war-aim 
was to win the war and that proposals for a European peace 
must await a military decision. 


The Reply to Japan 

The Prime Minister’s plain statement of Britain’s position 
and British policy to the Japanese Ambassador in London on 
Monday has had a visibly satisfactory effect. It has not ended 
the existing tension, but it has, at any rate temporarily, relieved 
it. According to The Times Tokyo correspondent, “ Hitler’s 
speech was virtually extinguished by the greater interest taken 
in Mr. Churchill’s exposition of policy towards Japan.” 
But Japan’s own attitude still requires considerable modifi- 
cation. At this moment she is taking the leading part in 
“peace talks” between Thailand and Indo-China in which, 
towards the latter, she adopts a bullying attitude backed by 
the use of force. In the course of these talks she is actually 
engaged in unloading bombs and aviation petrol on Indo- 
Chinese soil. Neither our own Government nor the American 
can be impressed by the Japanese Foreign Minister’s pro- 
fessions of peaceful intentions while his Government is 
threatening Indo-China, bribing Thailand, pressing the 
Dutch East Indies, and making extravagant claims to special 
interests in “ Oceania.” The measures which have been taken 
by our own Government in conjunction with the Australian to 
defend Malaya are defensive only, but there is no longer any 
question of a spurious policy of “ appeasement.” Mr. Fadden, 
the Acting Prime Minister of Australia. and Sir Frederick 
Stewart, Minister for External Affairs, have spoken with un- 
mistakable firmness, and in the same spirit as Mr. Churchill’s. 
Australia, said Mr. Fadden, is preparing for “the maximum 
necessity in protecting Australia.” 


The Significance of Singapore 

Mr. Churchill, in his talk with the Japanese Ambassador, 
is said to have observed that Singapore is as far from Japan 
as Gibraltar is from New York—that is, far enough away in all 
conscience to offer no threat to Japan, though it may prove a 
very effective barrier if that country should attempt to interfere 
with the Dutch East Indies or contemplate action against 
Australia. The comparison with Gibraltar is an apt one ; for 
of the three key points of British Imperial communications 
Gibraltar is one, Suez is another, and Singapore is the third. 
It guards the main route from Europe, Egypt and India to the 
Pacific islands known as Oceania and to Australia and New 


Zealand. Its defence is vital to the security of India on 
the one side and Australia on the other. There is a 
peculiar fitness therefore in the reinforcement of the 


British troops in Singapore and the Malay mainland north 
of it by powerful units from Australia and India. The arrival 
of the Australian troops and R.A.F. reinforcements in Malaya 
has had a reassuring effect not only in Singapore but throughout 
the Netherland Indies which, needless to say, have been putting 
their own defences in order. For Britain and allies of Britain 
in the Far East it is an inspiring reflection that, in spite of 
all pre-occupations at home, in Africa and in Greece, power- 
fully equipped forces can still be spared to counter any threat 
of invasion and to call the Japanese bluff. Everyone knows— 
the people of Thailand not least—that Britain’s action is in no 
sense aggressive. It carries no threat to Japan, but it is a sign 
of preparedness if the Japanese should attempt any aggression 
in co-operation with their Axis partners. 


India’s Part in the War 

The war effort that Australia is making is being powerfully 
seconded by that of India. It is not sufficiently realised that 
India has been becoming, especially during the last twenty 
years, a great industrial country, and that she is already making 
a large contribution to war equipment out of her own resources. 
Her pig-iron production has increased nearly eight-fold since 
1913, and her production of steel has risen from a negligible 
quantity to nearly two million tons a year. She is building ships, 
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making guns, rifles, machine-guns and armoured vehicles 0 
large scale, and produces 90 per cent. of the miscellany, 
equipment required by her forces, which are being expands 
to a total of 500,000 men trained and Well-equip ; 
Mr. Amery, broadcasting last Monday, dwelt upon the oa 
cant fact that so many members of all classes of Indian sociey 
are throwing themselves with enthusiasm into the war ef 
of the Empire. Even the Congress Pariy, whose Politic 
campaign was handicapping that effort, desire the defeat of 
Nazis and the Fascists. The sense of common peril ai 
co-operation in service which the war has evoked can scare, 
fail to facilitate a solution of India’s political probiems alts 
the war. Mr. Amery repeated that the declared goal of Brit 
policy for India was to secure the same freedom as is enjored 
by the Dominions. In framing a new constitution the ta 
will be to secure agreement within. The Co-operation ¢ 
Congress during the war period would do much to pave th 
way for a final solution by consent. 


More Change at Vichy 


A new Cabinet, still without M. Laval, has been formed x 
Vichy. There are only five principal Ministers, among then 
M. Bouthillier, who is a friend of Great Britain, as Minister of 
Finance, and M. Barthélemy, who is not, as Minister of Justic 
the spokesman of the Vichy Government has announce 
that the new Cabinet intends to follow a folicy of Fran. 
German coliaboration. That is an accepted formula, but 
Marshal Pétain has, in face of all pressure, consistently refused 
to accept collaboration in the German sense—that is to gy, 
he will not go beyond the armistice terms ; he will not hand 
over the French fleet to Germany, or give Germany bas 
in northern Africa. If, moreover, the reconstructed Governmen; 
is not yielding to Germany it is scarcely likely that it would 
yield to Italy, or grant Mussolini’s request for the use of 
Tunisian territory as a refuge for the remnants of his dis 
comfited Libyan army. Indeed, it is stiffening its attitude 
in all spheres of foreign policy. It is backing up the indo 
China Government, and is reported to have rejected extravagant 
Japanese demands for the cession of territory to Thailand. 

~ Unsympathetic as the Vichy Government still is to this country 
its position is strengthened by every British success and by the 
help that is coming to Britain from America. It can hardy 
fail to realise that the future well-being of France depends 00 
a British victory, and that Germany is still the real enemy. 


Mr. Menzies in London 


The visit of Mr. Menzies, Prime Minister of the Australian 
Commonwealth, comes at a time when the splendid achieve- 
ments of the Australian forces in Africa are still fresh in ou 
minds, and when we have just been hearing of the arrival of 
another force in Singapore to defend a critical outpost od 
Empire in the Far East. Mr. Menzies has flown many 
thousands of miles to bring to us his message of unstinted o 
operation. On his way he has visited the scenes of victory in 
Egypt and Libya and the men who accomplished it. He is able 
to assure our Government, not only of what has already been 
done in his country to equip it for war, but of the still greate: 
measures planned for the future. Australia is mobilising her 
resources for total war as never before in her history. In th 
manufacture of guns, aircraft, armoured vehicles, ammunition, 
ships, and all the stores needed for the equipment of armed 
forces she has been no less busy than in the training of men 
to fight in the services. She has been taxing her peop'e heavily 
and erecting new factories for large-scale production, creating 
new sources of supply for the Empire at the other end of th 
world. In addition to the expeditionary forces which she is 
fitting out to engage the common enemy, she has a problem df 
defence which did not present itself in the last war—that arising 
from the threatening attitude of Japan. It is well that Mr. 
Menzies has come, at a critical moment in Far Eastern diplo- 
macy, to confer with our Government about the easter 
problem, as well as about all the Imperial problems which ate 
as much the concern of the Dominions as of this county. 
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War in the Air 

sir Archibald Sinclair gave an inspiriting account of the 
aims, achievements and growing strength of the air forces in 
an address to the English Speaking Union last Tuesday. He 
showed that we had no reason to doubt the great successes that 
had been won 1 attack as in defence in spite of the enemy’s 










at efor : . . E 

nels superiority in numbers, and in spite of the great distances that 

POUL ¢ . ° ~ 

at rr have to be flown in reaching German targets—successes that 

eri] S are due to good leadership, reliable equipment, and skilful, 
, t 





devoted airmen. Though our defensive policy is based on attack, 






SCarcely . a 
DS afte fy that does not imply any neglect of the purely dcfensive problems, 
Brit, @ chief among which at the moment is that of defeating the 
enjoys fy aight-bomber. Sir Archibald did not suggest that we could 
the tay fy hope to secure Immunity from night-bombing—on the contrary 
tion gf it is likely to become intensified—but he did assure us that 
ave th we have reached the stage when our pilots will take a heavy toll 
“EE of the raiders. But though we must still expect to suffer 
fom night-bombing we are assured that the enemy will suffer 
equally and soon more. He quoted evidence to show the effect 
a recent raid had produced upon the citizens of Mannheim. 
med x # Sir Archibald regretted the necessity of attacking targets in 
3 then  enemy-occupied countries, but self-defence required that we 
ister of | should bomb the invasion ports, aerodromes, submarine bases, 
Justice. ff and make those sweeps over Belgian and French territory which 
yunced thrust back the aerial frontier. 
Tanco- 
1, by § The War Damage Bill 
cfused In view of the magnitude of the measure and its highly tech- 
‘a nical difficulties the War Damage Bill may be held to have 
- hand 


had an extraordinarily quick passage through all stages in the 
bases B House of Commons. Property-owners who have suffered loss 


abet through enemy action now know within reasonable limits where 
would they stand. For the vague promise given in the first place 
— that the Government would pay compensation at the end of 
° GS Ft the war to the best of its capacity is substituted an exact 
- undertaking based partly on insurance and partly on Govern- 
‘neo ment compensation. Since the compulsory insurance premiums 
agant Fon fixed property are in eftect a tax levied on all property-owners 
and. Fit may be held that the letter as well as the spirit of the original 
wd promise is fulfilled. It was objected in the Committee stage 
yO© F that the Bill, as at first drafted, did less than justice to those 
ardly FT whose property was totally destroyed, offering them only a 
. “ | “value-payment ” based on the pre-war value, which might at 
F the end of the war be much less than the replacement cost. 

The difficulty is to be met by empowering the War Damage 

Commission to increase the payment with the approval of the 
jin | Treasury and of Parliament. The limit of advances against 
eye. | urgent need is raised from £500 to £800, and the liability of 
our | Mortgages to insurance contributions has been revised upwards. 


a { Sunday Theatres 


~ The opening of theatres on Sundays is a controversial 
FT question, but the Home Secretary’s decision to permit the inno- 
ng vation has aroused surprisingly little criticism. The qualifi- 
ib F cations attached to the permission mean virtually nothing. There 
“i fis no really adequate ground, certainly none that would appeal 
ni to the stricter sabbatarians, for confining the Sunday opening 
a of theatres and cinemas to “ places where the presence of troops 
- or changed industrial conditions create a special need. What, 
a indeed, are these places? There are few towns of any size 
a in the country devoid of troops, and few where industrial con- 
- ditions have not changed. Practically everywhere, therefore, 
"y the local authority will be empowered to sanction the opening 
re of theatres, cinemas and music-halls on Sundays. It may not, 
i and from some points of view, is not a change for the better, 
f but it is a change that cannot be resisted. It is right that the 
- determining voice should rest with the local authorities, which 
“4 are suff ciently susceptible to the views of the population they 
. represent to make the question virtually one of local option. They 
‘ might with great advantage try to set for Sunday per formances 
" yer eatly higher standard than the normal. That should 

€ quite possible in the case of films and plays. The elevation 


y. , ° . ° -_ 
; of the music-hall might be more difficult. 
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The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: It is now clear that 
the issues raised by Mr. MacDonald’s retaining his seat while 
acting as High Commissioner are more and more far-reaching. 
At the moment of writing it is impossible to say what line the 
Prime Minister will take in commending the Bill to the House. 
The appointment of Lord Harlech confirms the view which I 
expressed last week, that it is proposed to raise the status of 
High Commissioners. This is admirable. I remember being 
both at Wellington and Canberra during the crisis days of the 
Abdication and I saw on the spot how important and how 
delicate is much of the work of a High Commissioner. Lord 
Harlech and Mr. MacDonald are both ex-Cabinet Ministers 
and both have had long experience in Dominion and Colonial 
affairs. I suppose Mr. MacDonald appointed most previous 
High Commissioners. He knows the job inside out ; there is 
nothing particularly new about it except the circumstances of 
war. Obviously a young man who has been through every 
phase of London bombing is not anxious to leave the country. 
Why then this complicated decision? 

* * * * 

But the House of Commons is less concerned with the 
peisonal and more worried by the constitutional position. I 
now hear that if Lord Halifax had happened to be in the 
Commons, it is doubtful whether he could have retained his 
seat, because the post of Ambassador to America is a “ new 
post” and did not exist at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century when certain crucial decisions were made on these 
matters. The question therefore arises, will this Bill tidy up 
the constitutional issues? Apparently Regional Commissioners 
are covered by a special Act ; so are members serving in the 
Forces. 

+ * * * 

Whatever the decision and the voting, the position of Parlia- 
ment is not satisfactory. A building without many people and 
any parties is not a Parliament. Yesterday many of those who 
put down “ Questions ” on the Order Paper failed to put in an 
appearance to ask them. It is left to older members like Lord 
Winterton, Colonel Wedgwood and Mr. T. E. Harvey or others 
who strain their party allegiance to raise matters of real public 
importance. Colonel Wedgwood has at last received some 
satisfaction over the condition of the 2,400 refugees who 
sailed on the $.S.‘Dunera’: reparation is to be made immediately 
and an enquiry is to be held. It will take a year to clear up 
the mess caused by action taken over aliens, refugees and 
persons detained under 18 B. On all this Parliament has com- 
pelled the Executive to reverse much of its policy. 

* * * * 

Sir Kingsley Wood has returned to the War Damage Bill 
with a bundle of carefully considered concessions. The small 
group of members who have followed the detailed amendments 
of this complicated measure deserve ail praise. Parliamentary 
control over the general directions given to the War Damage 
Commission is assured: this is particularly important in relation 
to the value of money payments after the war. In the case of 
chattels free compensation up to £200, with an additional £100 
in respect of a wife and £25 for every child under 16, will 
be available for householders. A graduated insurance scheme 
will cover chattels with a value between £2,000 and £10,000. 
The House welcomed these proposals and gave the Chancellor 
a straight run for his Third Reading. 

+ ; + * * 


Lord Samuel raised some important points of reconstruction 
policy in his opening speech in the House of Lords. Lord 
Reith outlined the framework of his Ministry. He is to give 
general guidance and supervision on planning; a central 
planning authority will be set up; “‘ physical reconstruction ” is 
his special responsibility. An enquiry of a test character is to 
be made in Birmingham, Coventry and Bristol. This is a 
good beginning. 
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Witt an uncompromising and unaccustomed veracity 
Signor Mussolini and Herr Hitler have in the past 
week made to complaisant audiences of their countrymen 
the assertion which heads this article. Both of them 
found comfort in the vernal prospect. Signor Mussolini, 
having assured his hearers last Sunday that in Albania 
Italian soldiers were superb and Greek losses very high, 
assured them further that “ spring is coming soon, and with 
it our turn will come.” Herr Hitler on Monday cheered 
his particular audience with the information that “I am 
fresher than ever, for spring is coming.” In both state- 
ments promise and menace are no doubt implied. In the 
spring, as Tennyson has reminded us, strange emotions 
rise in human breasts and strange things happen. In war 
an offensive usually marks the season, and in part of the 
field of conflict that will unquestionably happen this year. 
Indeed, by an anticipation which Signor Mussolini 
evidently feels hardly decent, it has, in fact, happened in 
Africa before a sign of spring’s advent was manifest. That 
part of the Duce’s speech was characterised by a singular 
naiveté. His time-table, he admitted with surprising 
candour, had unaccountably gone wrong twice. Italy had 
had to start the war before she was really ready. She 
obviously had. France was already collapsing, and if 
Mussolini was determined on his stab in the back he must 
get it in while there was still a belligerent back to stab. 
As for the Libyan affair, Marshal Graziani, having branded 
himself as an aggressor on every front by invading Egypt, 
British Somaliland and Kenya, was most undeservedly 
attacked by General Wavell (before spring had come) just 
when he was preparing to carry his aggression further. 
War is hardly worth fighting if such things can be. 

Italy’s misfortunes bulk larger in Rome than in Berlin. 
In his speech in the Sportpalast on January 30th Herr 
Hitler was content to refer airily to “certain Italian 
set-backs.” At Rome last Sunday Signor Mussolini, after 
enumerating the troops and material he had sent to Libya 
(Marshal Graziani, it will be remembered, complained of 
having been inadequately supplied) proceeded to add “ One 
whole army, the Tenth, has been swept away with almost 
its entire strength in men and guns. The Fifth Air Force 
Squadron has almost literally been wiped out” (the 
Tenth Army, on the Duce’s own figures, consisted of 
170,000 officers and men), and concluded this cheering 
passage with a reference to “ the soldiers who are fighting 
in the Empire without hope of reinforcements.” For them 
even the knowledge that spring is coming must leave the 
outlook bleak. But Herr Hitler on Monday had even less 
to say about Italy’s misfortunes than he had a month 
ago. ‘“ When I have chosen a man,” he affirmed, “I will 
stick to him,” and between two men so bound “ if there 
is a time when one of them is better off and the other 
worse the former will help the latter ”°—which, all things 
considered, is a very tactful presentation of the fact that 
Germany is carrying Italy on her back, and is likely to 
till the end of the campaign. 

Spring is coming, and with it beyond all doubt the 
crisis of the war. At any moment new blows may be struck, 
new extensions of the field of conflict signalled. But one 
thing may be taken as certain, the blows will not be 
struck by Italy. “If winter comes can spring be far 
behind?” It cannot, but for the Duce’s unhappy country- 
men it will bring even colder comfort than they have found 
amid the frozen Albanian snows. Italy has lost Cyrenaica. 
She will lose Tripoli if General Wavell decides that his 
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strategical conception makes its capture desirable. She 
is in process of losing the whole of Abyssinia, yj 

Italian Somaliland and, of course, British Somalilanj 
which she has temporarily occupied. And if her retreat ip 
Albania is arrested it will be by German reinforcem 

not Italian. What is left of the Italian fleet may yet acquire 
a nuisance-value in the Mediterranean if the Germans take 
it over. In Italian hands it is not likely to venture fy 
from what, in spite of misadventures at Taranto, is p 
garded as the relative security of its ports. In Italy its 
morale is gravely shaken, and will be more so when, 3 
spring comes, the R.A.F. resumes its attacks on both th 
industrial north and the southern ports. The laments Voiced 
both by the Corriere della Sera and the Popolo d’Italig on 
Monday over the number of Italians who listen to th 
Italian broadcasts of the B.B.C., in spite of the official ban, 
are significant. German listeners-in to the B.B.C, ar 
probably few. But in Italy the case is clearly different, 

While Italy, then, may, as Herr Hitler rejoiced op 
Monday that she was doing, tie up considerable British 
forces which could be advantageously used elsewhere, she 
is likely to cause us little anxiety in spring or summer or 
any other season. We shall be left to concentrate on the 
deadly struggle with Nazi power—unless indeed Japan 
provokes open war, which seems less likely than it did 
a week ago. About the nature of that struggle we can 
cherish no illusions. It will literally be a fight for life, 
a fight in which, if Hitler has his way, the life of every 
man, woman and child in this island will be menaced by 
starvation, and the life of half or two-thirds of them by 
bombardment from the air. That is the prospect. Not 
all of it was emphasised in the Bierkeller speech on Monday. 
There were certain unexpected gaps in an utterance devoted 
for the most part to recapitulating the time-worn story 
of how National Socialism took its rise, and repeating the 
stock denunciations of the Versailles Treaty. Nothing 
was said about the invasion of Britain. On the contrary the 
contingency envisaged was resistance to a British offensive 
on the continent. Nothing was said about the triumphs 
of the irresistible German air-force. The weapon in which 
confidence was proclaimed was the submarine. New 
vessels in great numbers, said Herr Hitler, had been built, 
crews to man them had been trained, and “ wherever 
British ships cruise our U-boats will be sent against them 
till the hour of decision arrives.” This is not a threat to 
be taken lightly. The danger from submarine attack on 
our commerce is grave and every conceivable instrument 
of defence must be mobilised against it. The coastal 
command of the R.A.F. must be strengthened, the 
shipyards must be worked to their capacity, more and 
more anti-submarine light craft must be secured from any 
quarter possible, round voyages must be shortened by mort 
expeditious handling in ports, unessential imports must 
not merely be cut to a minimum but cut off altogether. 
We can live hard, much harder than we do at present, 
without any detriment to health, and the further food 
restrictions announced by Lord Woolton on Tuesday, 9 
far from being resented, will be welcomed as evidence that 
the situation is being faced with proper resolution. 

But it would be a profound mistake to draw any ef 
couraging conclusions from the omissions in Herr Hitler’ 
speech. The fact that he said nothing about invasion and 
new air-onslaughts make those developments not less 
probable but more. The war is swiftly moving to its 
climax. Spring is coming, and with it the prospect of such 
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THE SPECTATOR 

gn ordeal as few at least of the civilian population of 
Great Britain have ever had to face. We await the future 
sober but undismayed. Nowhere is there a sign of fear 
or flinching, nowhere a suggestion that a world, or a 
continent, dominated by the present masters of Germany 
ould be contemplated as a home for sane and decent men. 
Qur material resources are growing daily. The passage of 
the Lease-and-Lend Bill this week or next will launch 
towards our shores a vast supply of ships and aeroplanes 
and guns which President Roosevelt has been organising 
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against the moment when the legislative authority to re- 
lease them is conferred. Herr Hitler is convinced that 
American help will come too late. America is resolved 
that it shall come in time, and the story such messengers 
as Sir Walter Citrine bring back of American industrial 
achievement are wholly reassuring. Spring is coming, 
and as it comes the stream of American help will be swelling 
steadily. By summer the stream will be a river, by autumn 
a torrent. Then perhaps a different spring, the lion’s 
spring, may come. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE article by Major Oliver Stewart on German Air 

Strength in last Sunday’s Observer was of very consider- 
ible importance. It contained an estimate of the number of 
Germany’s first-line aeroplanes, which were put at somewhere 
aout 5,000. Everything, of course, depends on the authority 
pehind such an estimate. All that can be said about that is that 
Major Oliver Stewart declares his information to have come 
fom “a completely trustworthy source,” and Major Stewart 
does not use language of that kind without reason. First-line 
yroplanes are machines organised in fleets and squadrons, and 
with the necessary reserves to replace wastage over a reasonable 
xriod. The total strength is not expansible at will, even if 
here are machines available, for the training of pilots for a 
ince new front-line squadron is a considerable undertaking. 
As to the total strength of the British and German air-forces 
Major Stewart is content to quote an article by Mr. T. P. 
Wright, of the Curtiss-Wright Corporation, in the January issue 
of the American paper Aviation. Mr. Wright puts the figure 
at 35,000 and 25,000 respectively, a proportion of 7 to 5. He 
stimates Output at 2,000 a month in the case of Germany, 
1,650 in the case of Britain, or not quite 5 to 4, and America’s 
present monthly production as a little over 750. That was, in 
fact, about the American figure for December. Since then, 
however, Mr. William Knudsen, the controller of production, 
has stated that the January output was 1,036 machines, with a 
prospect of consistent and rapid increase. 





* * * * 

The camaraderie of the air is an admirable thing, but I am 
not sure that it is not sothetimes carried unduly far. Here is 
a provincial paper’s account of the funeral of four members 
of the crew of a Heinkel which was shot down by a British 
fehter. The coffins, I read, were covered with huge Nazi 
facs of red and white with black swastikas (where were they 
procured? , and having reached the cemetery in hearses were 
taken over by members of the R.A.F., who carried them a con- 
siderable distance to the graves. An escort was provided by a 
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ire airmen. The usual English burial service 
was read, a volley was fired by members of the R.A.F., the 
“Last Post” and “ Reveillé”” were sounded, an R.A.F. officer 
sluted at the graveside, and the R.A.F. men who had formed 
asquare round the grave during the service marched away. If 
it is a choice between honouring and dishonouring Nazi air- 
men, let it by all means be the former, but a middle course— 
a decent private interment—seems to fit the case better than 
To put British and Nazi airmen on the same level is 
to do violence to truth. British aviators do not machine-gun 
their boats or children on the beach or shoppers 
s or bomb hospital-ships. To pay the same honours 
to British airmen and to the fallen members of a force in which 
such practices are, to say the least of it, not discouraged, is a 
falsification of values, and the falsification of values is always 
bad. Is no distinction to be drawn between the devastators of 
Coventry .nd the bravest and best British airmen? 


* * * . 
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The appointment of Lord Harlech, still more familiar to many 
people under his former name of Mr. Ormsby-Gore, as High 
Commissioner for the three South African Protectorates, 
Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland, is the second example 
(Mr. Malcolm MacDonald’s appointment to Canada being the 


first) of the substitution of a man of Cabinet Minister standing 
for a civil servant in a High Commissionership. There are 
arguments for and against that course. When the Colonial 
Secretaryship was unhappily left vacant by Lord Lloyd’s death 
Lord Harlech, who was Colonial Secretary from 1936 to 1938, 
was the man with the most obvious qualifications for the post, 
and many people will still feel that the wise course would have 
been to appoint him. At the same time the future of the Protector- 
ates, two at least of which must sooner or later be taken over 
by the Union of South Africa, remains to be settled, and a 
man of Lord Harlech’s experience and standing would be an 
admirable negotiator. I say two at least, because Basutoland 
and Swaziland are enclaves within the Union and cannot remain 
indefinitely under Whitehall. Bechuanaland, by far the largest 
of the three, is not an enclave, and might well be left as it is. 
* * * * 

Mussolini’s speech of last Sunday gave opportunity for the 
B.B.C. news service to display its worst characteristics. It is 
intolerable that a speech which listeners expect to hear in the 
form of a fair and competent summary should be interlarded 
with gratuitous comments and cheap gibes, duly accentuated by 
sarcastic inflexions of the announcers’ voices. The diversion of 
“Killing Kruger with your mouth” was contemptuously 
characterised by Rudyard Kipling in 1900. It is deplorable 
to find the news departmen: of the publicly controlled B.B.C. 
indulging in the same puerilities in 1941. 

* * * 7 

It is difficult to predict exactly the place Sir Frederick 
Banting will hold in medical history, but it will be a very high 
place indeed, for a man whose name is inseparably associated 
with the cure or alleviation of some particular disease, or some 
specific advance in surgery, is never likely to be forgotten. 
Whenever diabetes and the insulin method is being discussed 
Banting’s name will inevitably be recalled, as Jenner’s is in 
connexion with small-pox, Lister’s with antiseptic surgery, 
Simpson’s with chloroform and Ross’s with malaria. Insulin 
treatment is not infallible—few treatments are—but it is certain 
that tens of thousands of people are alive today who would be 
dead if Banting had not discovered insulin just twenty years 
ago. In him Canada has made her greatest contribution to 
medical science 

* * * * 

The controversy about Sir Robert Vansittart’s authorship of 
Black Record rages unabated, and there is so much to be 
said on both sides that there is no reason why it should die 
down for some time. The quite separate questions whether 
the views and statements presented in Black Record are 
sound, and whether, however that may be decided, it was 
proper for Sir Robert as a civil servant to express them, are 
inevitably being confused. Actually precedents are at a dis- 
count, for Sir Robert is the first holder of a post, Diplomatic 
Adviser to the British Government, which fits into no existing 
category. But what is certain is that Sir Robert’s official chief, 
Lord Halifax, approved the delivery of the broadcast addresses 
of which Black Record consists. It may have been unwise 


but it can hardly be considered improper, for the Foreign 
Secretary to encourage such activity, and no precedent is created 
for adventures by civil servants into the political sphere without 
Ministerial sanction. 


JANUS. 
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T is still very difficult to discuss the Balkan theatre in any 
detail because we do not yet know which armies are likely 
to be engaged ; but there are certain new pieces on the board 
that must have a bearing on any alignment of the forces there. 
The new British minefield not only threatens to add significant 
fresh difficulties to any attempt to reinforce the shattered 
remnant of the Italian armies in Tripolitania but, what is even 
more important, it cuts off the Italian navy from the Aegean. 
Any attempt, therefore, to prepare for, assist or exploit a 
German descent on Salonika would find the cost, never very 
encouraging, prohibitive. Whatever should be the resolution 
of the Balkan situation, this is a material point that cannot be 
ignored. Naval bases cannot be excessively valuable if naval 
vessels cannot make use of them. 

Although this position is still in suspense, it is possible to 
see more clearly the outlines of the enemy strategy for the 
spring campaign. Britain remains the chief objective of 
Germany ; and, for her second and presumably final camraign 
against us, she is making the most cautious and elaborate 
preparations. The summer and autumn campaign did not 
succeed because we were too strong, and the amount of our 
resources diverted from the decisive area by Italy was not 
sufficient to affect the result, though it was ample to reduce 
Italy to the verge of capitulation. For the new campaign, 
therefore, the diversion must be more massive ; and it is here 
that the operations in the Balkans and the threats in the Far 
East are to play their part. Their moral role is obvious. They 
arouse anxieties by their very vagueness. The outlines of 
possible movements are so indefinite, that they look much larger 
than they can possibly be. No one knows what are the dimen- 
sions of the forces Germany may fling into the Balkan cockpit 
or Japan into the southern China seas ; and it is not permissible 
to examine too closely what resources we have available to 
mect these threats. What is evident is the plain fact that the 
decision will not be gained there. In the immense territory 
which the enemy occupied during the last war almost up to 
the end, liberation was not direct but came through the decisive 
battles in the west. 

It is wiser to recognise at once that the Japanese diversion 
has to some extent succeeded. It has been announced that 
Australian troops have gone to Singapore, that Royal Air Force 
reinforcements have also been sent and that aeroplanes are 
being shipped from the United States. The threats in the 
Balkans, moreover, have diverted resources to the Near East 
that would also be very useful here. In some directions, of 
course, such a diversion is not so much a loss as a gain, since 
troops there might find a value they do not possess in Britain 
itself. But aeroplanes and naval vessels would be of very great 
value in home waters when the real blow is launched. We 
must expect that the threats in the East and in the Mediter- 
ranean will develop their maximum tension at the same time 
that the main blow is launched in the West. The time for 
diversion will then be past. It will be too late to think of 
sending any further part of our strength. There can be little 
doubt that the enemy will synchronise his various operations ; 
and it seems improbable that the time for action will now be 
long delayed. 

It has been a matter for debate whether Germany intends 
to invade this country or whether she will not rather attempt 
a blockade amounting to a siege. This, however, is less a 
matter of alternatives than of sequence. Germany will hardly 
attempt to invade without any local preparation, after making 
such elaborate preparations near and far It 1s, therefore, cer- 
tain that before very long the German submarines in greater 
numbers than ever will be attacking our shipping, with the 
assistance of new and more numerous squadrons of bombers 
and fighter-bombers. The respite we have had recently has 


been used to train the crews for the new fleets, and we can 
see from the losses which we suffered up to the last two months 
that we are faced with a vital threat. 


The losses in the autumn 
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rose steadily, after the (second) threat of total blockade, tron 
about 70,000 tons weekly to over 90,000. It 1s true that this 
the highest, average is not half the weekly loss during th 
critical month of April, 1917 ; but it is a great deal too much 
for comfort. The losses during the last nine weeks hav: 
averaged 42,433 tons, a very remarkable reduction. 

In estimating the relevance of this figure we are faced wig 
the difficulty that, while it is in itself most probably , 
thoroughly safe one, it is impossible to maintain that any figur 
will not cause us some discomfort. It is because we could 
profitably use almost any amount of shipping that the problen 
of the submarine appears to be so much graver in the presey 
war. Some of the larders upon which we depended for oy; 
supplies in the Great War are now in the enemy’s hands, anj 
we have to go to the ends of the earth for the foods they sup. 
plied. Now, transport may be a question of weeks, when befor 
it was a matter of hours. Our rearmament depends upon ; 
considerable volume of shipping continually passing across th 
seas into our harbours. So much more of our shipping js 
engaged in transatlantic travel that the total volume js, jp 
effect, considerably reduced. 

The new attack upon our shipping will, therefore, be , 
matter of the utmost gravity. It will be carried out not only 
by great numbers of submarines, but also by as many aero- 
planes as Germany can allocate to that service ; and this attack 
will be pressed with the greatest ingenuity and resolution. |t 
will be accompanied by heavy attacks by fighters and bomber 
on this country. Probably the night bombing of great cities 
will be intensified, since the Germaas think that the morale 
of the provincial cities is lower than that of London, and tha 
they can carry this attack to such a pitch that the cities will bk 
in much the same state as if they had been captured by a 
enemy. Only when the campaign has apparently produced 
tangible results, when Britain seems to be actually besieged 
and the destruction has gone so far that morale has clearly 
declined, only then will the invasion be attempted. There 
may be numerous variations in the stages and tactics of this 
campaign ; but, broadly, that is what the spring will bring 
The threat will probably be the most serious that has ever 
faced this country ; and, since we have found ourselves, and 
know that we are tough-fibred, we can disregard such con 
siderations and examine the outlook. 

In the first place, in spite of all the aeroplanes we have sent 
to one or another seat of war, we are probably much stronger 
than we were last autumn, both absolutely and relatively ; and 
we shall grow stronger steadily. The probiem of the German 
bombing-attack upon our shipping has been carefully pondered 
and we shall be better able to cope with it Similarly, we have 
been building steadily and the counter-attack by the Navy wil 
also be more effective. Moreover, is it quite certain that the 
new small submarines will have anything like the effect th 
increased numbers imply? The problem of seaworthines 








undoubtedly enters into the effectiveness of the submarine; 
and it is also doubtful whether crews can be trained in th 
numbers suggested. The spring campaign undoubtedly com 
stitutes a new problem ; but the result is far from being 4 
foregone conclusion. The shipping losses will certainly ris, 
and we can ill spare more of our tonnage ; but we cannot bt 
certain that the increased numbers of submarines will 10 
involve a greater percentage of casualties among them. 
Finally, while we do well to be prepared to face the suffering 
which this new campaign will bring upon us, there is ™ 
reason whatever to doubt that we shall see it» through, whik 
an increasing bomber-fleet will be delivering blows of ever 
growing strength upon the enemy. The possibilities in the 
Lease-and-Lend Bill are great. Help, if not to the extent andi 
the time necessary to relieve us completely, is on the way, and 
it will turn the scale. Our position seems to be comparable 
that of the year 1918. The worst and the best are still before us 
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By C. S. ORWIN 


PRELIMINARY measure essential to any re-equipment of 
A the land, and to any reorganisation of the farming system 
is the reform of the system of land-tenure. Until the end of the 
jgst war, about 90 per cent. of the total agricultural land of 
Britain was farmed under the landlord-and-tenant system, and 
although this proportion was reduced when many landowners 
cashed-in during the period of inflation which lasted for a year 
or two after the conciusion of hostilities, the system still 
accounts for some two-thirds of the agricultural holdings (and 
and) in the country. It is a commonplace that any improvement 
in farming fortune is passed on, sooner or later, by the tenant to 
his landlord. Although the contract between the two is yearly, 
a country convention, reinforced recently by an Agricultural 
Holdings Act, which makes it expensive to terminate a tenancy, 
sives the tenant-farmer virtually a life-tenure. But the farm 
will come on the market one day, and the rent which it will 
command will be fixed by competition amongst would-be 
In some parts of the country this is deliberately ex- 
ploited. In Scotland and in the West of England, particularly, 
it is the practice of landlords to offer farms to be let by tender, 
but however the rent may be determined it is obvious that it 
will rise and fall with the agricultural price-level. Nor is it 
always necessary to await a change of tenancy. Following the 
economic crisis ten years ago, measures were taken by the State 
to raise farm prices, and the increases were speedily reflected 
not only in the course of rents, but in the payment by farmers 
of arrears, often of long standing. 

Before the rehabilitation of rural life and industry can be 
becun, therefore, it is necessary that the landlords’ interest 
in the profits of farming should be stabilised, or, better still, 
that it should be acquired by the State. It is unlikely that the 
control of agriculture which it is now exercising will be re- 
linquished speedily, or at all, and the money which the country 
is lavishing on the land, as the inducement to landlords and 
their tenants to plough their grassland, to drain their fields, to 
dig out their ditches, to do, in fact, the things which every 
conscientious landlord and every competent tenant does, is 
adding to the value of the landlords’ freehold, while the very 
large profits comprised in the prices guaranteed to farmers 
during war-time, will promote a competition for whatever farms 
come on the market which will send rents soaring. There is 
no reason, of course, why the State should not improve the pro- 
ductivity of the land by every, means in its power, but it is 
difficult to justify the outlay of public money for private profit 
on the scale at which it is now proceeding. 

There are other reasons, too, for the expropriation of the 
landlord, and there are various ways by which the State could 
acquire his interest. Each of them has its advantages and its 
difficulties, and it is probable that the whole subject should be 
examined by a Royal Commission appointed not to hear argu- 
ments for the preservation of the present system, but to 
consider and to report upon the alternative ways of ending it, 
for there is no case for leaving things as they are. 


With the State as landlord, most of the difficulties of farming 
should disappear. The re-equipment of the land for which it 
is crying out today is beyond the capacity of its present owners, 
and the war-time practice of paying 50 per cent. of its cost to 
them to help them to function cannot be allowed to develop 
into a national peace-time policy. Only the State can under- 
take the redistribution of fields and farms, and the new equip- 
ment that they need, and the State could do it with some 
prospect of a return on the outlay. For only the State can 
determine what is the type of production that the country wants, 
and how much of it, and the State can secure what it wants 
by a price-policy which will make it possible for a properly 
organised industry to produce at a fair profit, with the assur- 
ance that competition will secure that any surplus beyond this 
will pass back to the State which created it. There could 
be no surer way of safeguarding the prosperity of the land. 


nant 
tenants. 


But the regeneration of farming cannot be accomplished 
merely by the expropriation of the private landowner. It has 
been pointed out already that the units of production, the 
farms, their fields, buildings, &c., belong to a period in which 
the systems of husbandry and the technique of farming were 
fundamentally different from those which obtain today. Food 
production is handicapped, and the State policy of subsidies, so 
far from removing any of its disabilities, serves only to per- 
petuate them. It follows that the acquisition of the landlords’ 
interest by the State must be associated with a national survey 
of the land, to discover how best it may be laid out so as to 
apply management and labour to the greatest advantage with 
the technical knowledge and equipment which is now available. 

An examination of the size-groups of agricultural holdings 
shows a considerable range. Omitting the holdings of less than 
50 acres, there are about 140,000 holdings of all sizes, of which 
nearly 45 per cent. range from §0 acres to 100 acres, about 45 
per cent. from 100 acres to 300 acres, while only some Io per 
cent. of the farms of England and Wales are more than 300 
acres in extent, This, in itself, is proof of the need for recon- 
struction. On holdings mainly arable what scope is there here 
for the use of the tractor and the implements and machinery 
that it operates? On holdings mainly grass, what opportunity 
for the milking-machine and the Hosier bail? On arable and 
grass-holdings alike, is there any scope for the exercise of man- 
agement or any chance for the advancement of labour? 

What is true of the farming units is true of the enclosures of 
which they are compounded. They are not large enough, 
many of them, for the effective employment of modern 
machinery. Clearly a survey is needed—a survey which will 
lay out the land, district by district, in units fit for the optimum 
use of men, machinery and management in each district, just 
as it was surveyed and laid out in its present form, parish by 
parish, a hundred or two hundred years ago, to suit the condi- 
tions then obtaining. 

There is nothing revolutionary about this proposal. The 
manufacturer is constantly reviewing his equipment and his 
organisation, replacing the one as it becomes obsolete, often 
long before it is worn out, and strengthening the other by a 
variety of means as experience or opportunity dictate. Nor is 
it contemplated that there should be a wholesale displacement 
of farmers following the survey, and a reletting to others in the 
newly planned and equipped units. The consolidation of the 
strip-holdings in the open fields was spread over four hundred 
years at least, and even the period during which the process 
was being actively prosecuted extended over a century and 
a half. Today, the changes contemplated in these proposals 
might be brought about more speedily, but though the con- 
solidation of holdings and the development of scientific manage- 
ment would be the clear and deliberate policy of the State, and 
it would begin to be effective at once, its manifestation would 
be sporadic rather than universal, for it would depend upon the 
rate at which the new standard of farm-management and the 
new race of farm-managers could be developed. Under the 
security of the State as landlord, it is probable that capital 
would be forthcoming for investment in the development of 
farming in this country, just as it has been, for a long time, for 
the development of tropical agriculture. Moreover, there are 
already a considerable number of able farmers who cannot 
exercise their technical and their administrative qualities to the 
full, but who have to spend their lives working at half-speed on 
little farms for lack of access to land and to capital in quantity 
sufficient to give them the scope they need. The survey would 
disclose such men, and the survey would provide the large 
farming units which they could administer, and upon which they 
could train others in the science of modern industrial manage- 
ment. The only further requisite to enable them to function 
in this reconstruction of the farming industry would be the 
provision of adequate capital to finance their operations. 
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The provision of agricultural credit on anything more than 
a pettifogging scale has not been attempted in this country. 
With the State as land-owner and with the State in control of 
the national agricultural policy, such provision should be easy. 

“Farming from Whitehall,” a possibility which successive 
Ministers of Agriculture have been at pains to repudiate, is now 
firmly established’ By means of direction-orders for cropping 
and cultivating individual holdings which the war-time Agricul- 
tural Committees issue to farmers, by control of the use 
of the restricted supplics of feeding-stuffs, and by the indirect 
method of price regulation, the producers’ freedom of action 
is a thing of the past, and there is reason to hope and 
expect that the State will never relinquish the right which it 
has now assumed to plan agriculture in the national interest. 
So long as it continues to exercise this right, there is no reason 
why it should not finance the adequate development of the 
industry it controls, and loan/capital should be made ava'lable, 
either through an ad hoc lending institution financed by the 
Treasury, or by guarantees issued to existing banks, to enable 
approved applicants to expand their operations so as to achieve 
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the maximum efficiency in farm-management. Thus, the two 
systems, the joint-stock company and the Statc-aided individu 
would operate side by side, and to the gencral advantage. On 
the one hand, the joint-stock principle, affording opportunities 
to the paid manager and the labour-specialist, hitherto hardly 
known, would be applied for the first time to British farming 
while on the other, individuals of outstanding ability who = 
handicapped, at present, by lack of land and capital, would haye 
their chance. The association of the State with the capitaligg. 
tion of farming would be another bond between the two. 

Today the practice of agriculture, technicaily and administr. 
tively, lags far behind that which the progress made in scientify 
research and in industrial organisation indicate as the proper 
and the possible standard of performance. The suggestions 
put forward here for regenerating this backward indusiry are. 
first, the assumption of ownership of the land by the State: 
second, the replanning and re-equipment of the unit of pro. 
duction, the farm; third, the planning and contro! of policy by 
the State; and fourth, State assistance for the financing of 
farming. 


CHARACTER 


By PROFESSOR L. B. NAMIER 


HENEVER the German national character is discussed, 

someone will invariably remark that he has known such 
decent, kindly Germans, and will protest against “ generalisa- 
tions’; without perceiving that it is he who is advancing an 
unwarrantable generalisation in arguing about the character 
of a nation from that of individuals, often of individuals met 
outside their own national surroundings. Even with regard to 
inanimate matter it is unsafe to argue from particles to 
aggregates: the atom is the same in graphite and in diamonds ; 
and it is not possible from the way in which a lump of coal 
burns to infer the behaviour of an entire bed of the same 
coal. Aggregates have their own individuality and laws. 

A social agglomeration can be a crowd or an organised unit, 
individuals in mass juxtaposition or in crystallised form. The 
psychological peculiarities even of the crowd vary as between 
different nations. But still greater and more significant are 
the differences between the forms of communal life which 
nations have developed, and the variations in the degree of 
freedom or of moral sense which these forms present, preserve, 
or attain. A nation can crystallise above or below the avcrage 
moral level of the individuals who compose it. 

Most types of social groups can be found, in one form or 
another, in all nations, but attaining various degrees of 
development and importance ; and some nations develop onc 
or two forms into dominant patterns which express the national 
character and dominate their communal life. Thus the pattern 
forms of England are Parliament and the team, of Germany the 
State and the army, or perhaps rather the army and the State. 
Characteristic of the English social groups is the degree of 
freedom which they leave to the individual and the basic 
equality of their members, the voluntary submission to the 
rules of “the game” and the curious mixture of elasticity and 
rigidity in these rules ; most of all, the moral standards which 
these groups enforce or to which they aspire. Characteristic 
of the German social groups is the utter, conscious, sub- 
ordination of the individual, the iron discipline which they 
enforce, the high degree of organisation and efficiency which 
they attain, and their resultant inhumanity. The State is an 
aim in itself, while that of the army is essentially amoral— 
to smash its enemy. Whatever characteristics in the individual 
members of the two nations have gone to form these patterns, 
and whatever share circumstances had in their development, 
once crystallised these patterns powerfully react on the indi- 
vidual and mould him in turn. Removed from this setting the 
individual may develop, or at least seem to develop, in a 
different manner: still, it is the pattern which cxpresses his 
national character. 

The English national pattern raises individuals above their 
own average moral level, the German suppresses their human 
Religious Puritanism, with its more modern offshoots, 


ian 
$1GeS. 


was perhaps the most potent factor in the moulding of the 
English national character: the English gentleman is the 
spiritual heir of the Puritans rather than of the Cavaliers. Bur 
the Puritans, in spite of, or perhaps because of, their intense 
basic individualism insisted on men living in communities. To 
this day there is a visible difference between the countryside 
of, say, New York State and Connecticut—on the one side 
scattered farms, on the other clustered townships. For the 
Puritans did not allow men to live in solitude, believing that 
the control and corrective of the group was necessary to maia- 
tain the highest moral standards in the individual. The tale 
about the Englishman who, dining alone in the desert, ruts on 
his dinner-jacket, is of a man who, far away from his group, 
tries to preserve its code, in matters great and smail. 

With the Germans savagery is deliberately inculcated ; they 
are the only European nation which glories in the barbaric 
period of its history, and they bear all the marks of it. They 
call it being “hard ”—Hitler boasts of being “the hardest 
German that ever lived "—and they look upon brutality as the 
highest form of strength. Madame de Staél, writing about 
1810, remarked that there seems to be no connexion between 
the German’s thoughts and his nature ; and in cur own time 
some perfect brutes among the Germans have written wonder- 
fully delicate lyrics. Even in the war of 1870, the behaviour 
of the German officers was notoriously worse than that of 
the common soldiers. In the Great War, “ frightfulness ” was 
prescribed by the German army regulations. The worst Nazi 
atrocities, both at home and abroad, have been systematically 
planned and organised from above. Still, hundreds of 
thousands of men have participated in them, and tens of 
millions have watched them with approval, or at least with 
connivance. The “decent, kindly Germans” were always 
singularly ineffective, in 1848 as in 1900 or under the Weimar 
Republic—many of them were Jews, and the others were looked 
upon as “ verjudet” (“Judaised”). They have failed to 
impress their pattern on the nation, and to “ generalise ” theit 
type or creed ; it is therefore in turn inadmissible to base 
generalisations on them. 

There are people who treat all evil as extraneous and 
adventitious: to them a sick person is a healthy person plus 
a disease, not a body in a condition which, whether temporary 
or permanent, is its own. A similar “ demonology” treats the 
present Germany as a country of normal, decent people 
bewitched by Hitler ; whereas in reality Hitler’s unparalleled 
rise is due to the fact that he has given expression to some 
of the deepest instincts of the Germans. His creed follows the 
pattern of German national crystallisation. “He has spoken 
from their soul.” He is probably one of the most representa- 
ive Germans that ever lived—this is an unpleasant, indeed, 
painful fact, but which has to be faced. Hitler has conquered 
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German youth. And how deep Nazism 1s rooted in the German 
nature can be gauged by the way in which Germans, especially 
of the younger generation, have, in remote continents, 
responded to its call—in the United States and Brazil, in South 

Africa and in Palestine ; still more, of course, in Central and 
South-Eastern Europe. Is there one German community 
abroad in which the anti-Nazis, though secure, independent, 
or even favoured by the nation in whose midst they live, have 
established a real ascendancy over the Nazis? where the 
« decent, kindly German,” that charming figure of the romantic 
legend, is anything more than a lost lamb? 

‘The only pattern of crystallisation which the German nation 
has so far successfully produced is, at the best, one of amoral 
force, which in action turns into the most savage instrument 
of destruction. And the problem which Europe, indeed the 
world, has had to face for some time past, without proving 
specially clever in handling it, is how to prevent the Germans 
from crystallising, that is, from achieving their characteristic 
social formations, the Leviathan State and the Prussian Army. 


CONSERVATE SOCIALISM 


By CANON ROGER LLOYD 


HE governing factor in the reconstruction of politics after 

the war will be the victory of Labour doctrine. It has not 
been brought about nor accompanied by a victory of the Labour 
Party, and perhaps it will not be. But the victory of Labour 
doctrine looks like being as permanent as anything can be. 
The doctrine of Labour tends generally towards the coming 
of the omnicompetent State, and this it seeks to temper and 
control by fostering the freedom of associations within the 
State. We now have both the system and the tempering 
control in a form as nearly absolute as makes no matter ; and 
on any showing the condition of survival in the difficult and 
complex post-war world will be to retain the omnicompetent 
State system of government. Thus, although there are still a 
few details to be filled in, they are only details, and Labour has 
gained the chief point of its programme. 

But Labour won its victory by Conservative goodwill and 
votes. If the votes were a war-time necessity, much of the 
goodwill was not. For some years past a most important wing 
of the Conservative Party has shown itself to be strongly in 
favour of socialist measures, even though it generally took 
good care not to call them by that name. But most of the 
proposals made by the “ Younger Conservatives ” to deal with 
unemployment and rearmament were eithe: openly socialist or 
else of such a kind that they required a socialist system to 
make them work. The extent to which the strategy of the 
Conservative party will one day be governed by its present left 
wing is yet uncertain, but it seems clear that the influence of 
the Younger Conservatives will grow and not lessen. For 
they, too, have won their victory over the Ole Guard, and they 
have now got political problems into the mould of the omni- 
competent State where they believe them potentially soluble. 
Not even the most inveterate die-hard will be able to go back 
on that 

That being so, what is the future of Conservatism? ff, 
broadly speaking, it has always stood for less rather than more 
State control, and for the rights of the individual as against 
that of the State, is there a place for it in the present and future 
of political conditions? Surely there is, and that place is one 
of quite vital importance. To justify that statement it is neces- 
sary to ask and to answer two questions. 

First, why do so many young men whose ruling passion is 
for social justice, who believe that they can best work for it by 
‘ntering Parliament, but whose party convictions are exceedingly 
vague, choose to stand as Conservatives? They often choose 
it deliberately, knowing very well that they must sit among 
members and serve under a whip whose ideais are certainly not 
their own. It is because they are convinced, rightly or wrongly, 
that, given the party-system, the Conservative Party is the only 
one which can really unite the nation. This conviction the 
best of them immediately put into practice in their own con- 
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stituencies by faithfully spending a good deal of time there, 
and by being most scrupulous in their efforts to represent all 
the people, and not merely those who voted for them. In the 
House of Commons they have a hard time and are generally 
in revolt, but in their constituencies they are beloved. 

Second, why do so many of the places where social misery 
is acute regularly return Conservative M.P.s and town coun- 
cillgrs? When I was vicar of a distressed area, where seventy- 
five per cent. of the people were on the means test, and yet no 
candidate except a Conservative stood much chance, I used 
to ask people why they always voted as they did. There were 
two answers. “ We know where we are with them,” an implied 
accusation, emphatically unjust, though the Labour Party’s 
weakness for Russia had something to do with it. The second 
answer always revealed a lurking fear of the State and dread of 
the monotonous sameness which might creep over life unless 
the State was carefully watched. The Conservatives always 
gave the impression that they would do the watching. 

None the less, in that sort of constituency before the war the 
Conservative Party was fast losing ground. Its behaviour over 
the issue of non-intervention in the Spanish Civil War was im- 
possible to reconcile with its traditions of patriotism. Its apparent 
lack of interest in unemployment was causing it to be accused 
of the one sin which poor people would not forgive it, an adula- 
tion not for lords hereditary, which most of them rather 
approved than otherwise, but for lords financial, which no 
ordinary person approved. The war and the coming of the 
omnicompetent State has taken the edge off both those accusa- 
tions, and unless the Party loses its senses it will never give 
the slightest ground for the raising of them again. Its future as 
a Party is dependent on its being able to put away all memory 
of these reproaches. 

But there is obviously a future for it, because the conception 
of the omnicompetent State almost shouts its need of Conserva- 
tive leaven. What the State does is often done well, and always 
unimaginatively. Its administration tends to reduce the 
embarrassing variety of people to a dead level of average medio- 
crity. The Conservative Party has always stood for variety, for 
the rightful place of individual enterprise, for the homage that 
any living nation must pay to its history. Conservatism can 
be the guardian of all these things, and they will need some 
guarding. Emphatically the victory of the omnicompetent 
State has not robbed it of its future. Nor does it follow that 
this future must always be spent in opposition. The party 
has plenty of members who are perfectly at home amid socialist 
conceptions, and there is nothing in conservatism as such which 
necessarily disqualifies it from successfully operating a system 
of State omnicompetence. It is exactly what the Conservative 
Party is helping to do today. If it heeds its Left Wing more 
than its die-hards there is no reason why it should not continue 
to operate it. We have seen a thoroughly socialist conception 
of Government brought into existence by Conservative votes. 
We may yet see the Socialist State sustained and defended and 
made fruitful by a Conservative Government. 


THE FRIEND OF LAMB 


By DEREK HUDSON 


O honour the centenary of Lamb’s inimitable George Dyer, 

who died on March 2nd, 1841, may seem to some like 
commemorating the death of Pickwick or any other giant ot 
fiction, for “ G. D.” is such a delightful ingredient in the essays 
“ Oxford in the Vacation” and “ Amicus Redivivus ”—and is 
so little known outside them—that a casual reader might be 
forgiven for thinking him the invention of Elia. That he was 
nothing of the kind the long list of his works, and the frequent 
references to him in contemporary diaries and letters, both 
testify. Besides countless articles and reviews, he wrote a 
useful history of Cambridge University, and a life of the 
“valiant Dissenter” Robert Robinson, which Wordsworth 


thought “ one of the best works of biography in the language ”; 
he had pretensions as a poet, “made indexes, corrected the 
Press, and gave lessons in Latin and Greek.” 


He was the son 
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of poor parents, born with a great love of books, and educated 
by the charity of two kind old ladies, who throughout his life, 
which was often threatened by poverty, remained something of 
“a bookseller’s drudge.” 

Why, then, should we write about such an apparently un- 
exciting person? Why did Charles Lamb ask Rickman, 
“What do you think of a life of G. Dyer? I can scarcely 
conceive a more amusing novel.” The answer lies less in his 
blameless character—though, as Hazlitt said, he was “one of 
God Almighty’s gentlemen,” and would have given away his 
last guinea—than in his incredible simplicity of mind, his gulli- 
bility, his glorious absentmindedness. The more we investi- 
gate him, the more rewarding does George Dyer become— 
whether we find him half-buried in the garden of Dr. Graham’s 
earth-bath establishment, reading his poems to the other 
patients; or, after one particularly wicked leg-pull of Lamb’s, 
dashing off to Maida Hill to inform Leigh Hunt that Castlereagh 
had written the Waverley Novels; whether we see him taking 
up a coal-scuttle in place of his hat, or, when asked what he 
thought of the murderer Williams (who killed two families and 
then committed suicide), replying with perfect seriousness, 
“Why I should think, Mr. Lamb, he must have been rather 
an eccentric character.” How well we seem to know that 
gaunt figure, with trousers too short and coat too large, work- 
ing in a university library: “ With long poring he is grown 
almost into a book. He stood as passive as one by the side 
of the old shelves. I longed to new-coat him in russia, and 
assign him his place,” said Elia. And from Charles Cowden 
Clarke we have the very voice of the man, those hesitating 
sentences that used to end, “ Well, Sir, but however”; “ You 
have met a curious and rare book you say? Indeed, Sir, abd- 
abd-abd-perhaps you would allow me to look at it; abd-abd- 
Well, Sir, but however.” 

Yet all these quaint details might well have gone unre- 
corded, or at least unnoticed by posterity, if it had not been 
for that great event of Dyer’s life, the accident which inspired 
“ Amicus Redivivus,” and which (even more than the biography 
of R. Robinson) entitles him to a place in the history of English 
literature—his fall into the New River outside Lamb’s cottage 
in Islington. “A spectacle like this at dusk would have been 
appalling enough,” said Lamb, “ but in the broad, open day- 
light, to witness such an unreserved motion towards self 
destruction in a valued friend, took from me all powers of 
speculation.” Lamb used an essayist’s licence; he was actually 
away from home at the critical moment, and the nearest to an 
eye-witness’s account comes from Barry Cornwail, who arrived 
in time to see the trail of water, “like that left by a large 
Newfoundland dog,” deposited by G. D. on his way back to 
the house. Upstairs, he found Mary Lamb exploring the 
pockets of Dyer’s wet trousers for his keys and money, while 
the patient sat up in bed “ chattering away under the influence 
of a thundering glass of brandy and soda.” “It certainly was 
very extraordinary,” said he, “I really thought it was the path. 
I walked on and on, and suddenly—I was in!” By such 
chances is imperishable literature made. “I protest, George, 
you shall not venture out again without a sufficient pair of 
spectacles,” said Elia—but how glad we are he forgot them 
that morning! 

This was certainly the most striking happening in G. D.’s 
life, but there was one other, well described in Lamb’s letters, 
which is equally typical of him. In the year 1800 he published 
his Poems, with a preface, and when §00 copies had been 
printed discovered on the very first page a principle of criti- 
cism which he felt to be “fundamentally wrong.” Nothing 
would satisfy him, but that the preface should be cancelled— 
an heroic act costing £30. The poems he liked too well to 
burn, despite the famous epigram: 

“The world all say, my gentle Dyer, 
Thy odes so very much want fire ; 


Repair the fault, my gentle Dyer, 
And throw thy odes into the fire "— 


but he did make an attempt to burn those prefaces. Only 
one copy escaped. Readers can see it at the British Museum, 
with the scorched corner of page 45, and Lamb’s note in the 
margin saying that it was “ snatch’d out of the fire.” 
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Time and space will not allow of a longer consideration og 
this “angel of the dusty heaven of bookstalls”; we must Jeaye 
for discussion among the connoisseurs Dyer’s lost autobiography 
his dog Tobit, his weakness for footnotes, his Marriage to the 
“widow three deep.” But for those who live in London, ang 
would salute his memory, there is still a pilgrimage worth the 
making. E. V. Lucas’s Life has a reproduction of a contem. 
porary water-colour drawing of Lamb’s cottage at Islington, 
It shows a pleasant little house with creeper on the wall, syy. 
rounded by trees; in the foreground a boy in a smock stands 
fishing near the gate in the railings through which G. D. mug 
have walked into the New River. If you visit Islington today 
you will be glad to see that, though bombs have fallen nea 
it, Colebrooke Cottage still stands—or at least did so at the 
beginning of January. Of course, it has changed a iittle since 
its great days; there are, if the artist was not careless, fewer 
windows in it than there used to be, and the New River now 
goes underground; Duncan Terrace has attached itself on one 
side, and a garage has grown on to the other, but the wooden 
railing, or its successor, is still there, and the historic scene is not 
past visualising. 

A garage hand, who was shown the picture of rural seclusion 
in Lucas’s book, and asked to compare it with the drab Isling- 
ton street he knew, gaped like a child at a pantomime, and said 
“Blimey.” But Dyer’s immortal splash was too tall a story 
to detain a busy man with “ A.R.P.” in his buttonhole. Dyer 
at least was fortunate in his time; he would have been helpless 
in the black-out, and would always have been losing his gas- 
mask. 


WITHOUT COMMENT 


I 


“As has often been argued in these columns, the war cannot 
be won without the encouragement of revolutionary movements 
in Europe, and they cannot be encouraged unless the promise of 
a social and economic revolution is held out by this country.”— 
Leading article in The New Statesman and Nation, January 11th, 
1941. 


II 

“Listen to this now: 

“* As has often been argued in these columns, the war cannot 
be won without the encouragement of revolutionary movements 
in Europe, and they cannot be encouraged unless the promise of 
a social and economic revolution is held out by this country.’ 
This country—mark you! ” 

“ Sounds like the Bilious Weekly.” 

“Go up top. It’s from a leading article in that great organ.” 
—Article by A. P. H. in Punch, January 29th, 1941. 


Ill 


“TI see that A. P. H. is very snooty about the poor old Spectator. 
I have always thought it a most respectable paper myself and I 
cannot guess why Mr. Herbert thinks that the readers of Punch 
will like to hear it so often described as ‘the bilious weekly.’ It 
is true that there has been a lot of discussion in The Spectator 
about War Aims and so forth, but that is common not only 
among the intellectuals of The Spectator but among soldiers I 
meet in trains, and most of all among people in the Services and 
the Ministry of Information, who find themselves baffled to 
answer queries and to think out consistent propaganda. I notice 
one of Mr. Herbert’s jibes about the bilious weekly is that it 
would like to summon a parliament in Germany to investigate 
Prohibition. Now I suppose anyone would like to see a genuine 
parliament in Germany, because it would mean that there wasn’t 
a Hitler, but why Prohibition? I don’t remember that The 
Spectator has ever stood for it, though I doubt if it has been 4s 
heartily on the other side as this journal, which once had a leading 
article, I regret to say, reprinted by the brewers.”—* Critic,” im 
The New Statesman and Nation, February 22nd, 1941. 

[The writer of the New Statesman and Nation’s weekly com- 
mentary signed “Critic” is generally understood to be Mr 
Kingsley Martin, the editor of that paper. A letter from Mr. A. P 
Herbert appears on page 228 of this issue.] 
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OPERA 
“The Beggar’s Opera” Again 


Eycepreduring the nicer years of the late nineteenth century, The 
Beggar's Opera has never long been absent from our stage. The 
perennial attracuon of the piece is the more remarkable in that 
it conforms to no fashion current today, and that its prime object 
was to hold up to ridicule contemporary manners, social, political 
and musical. Topicality is rarely the key to a permanent reputa- 
tion, and, by all the rules, Gay’s satire should be no more 
remembered than the skits of last year’s revues. But true wit— 
by which one means that which springs from genuine feeling and 
expresses faithfully its maker’s thought—can sometimes give a 
lasting interest to what is apparently ephemeral. That is, of 
course, the secret of The Beggar’s Opera’s survival. Through the 
windows in its fagade of grotesque characters and coarse humour 
there shines the quickening illumination of a savage indignation 
and an angry scorn neatly compressed into the pithiest verse. 
And Gay’s epigrams are matched by the point and felicity of the 
tunes to which Pepusch married them. 

It is the ungracious habit of modern producers to ignore 
Pepusch’s contribution to our entertainment, and there was again 
no mention of his name on the programme at the New Theatre 
last week, when the opera was given for the first time by the 
Sadler’s Wells Company. It would be about as just to omit 
Sullivan’s name from a programme of The Mikado. Fortunately 
Mr. Frederick Austin’s was there-—by which I mean that no one 
has unwisely attempted to do better what he has done to per- 
fection. 

Happily The Beggar’s Opera calls for no great resources of stage 
or orchestra. ‘The small band available does perfectly well and 
the simple scenery and properties are quite adequate as back- 
ground to the Hogarthian costumes in which the piece is dressed. 
Mr. Howard Marshall, the producer, has returned to the original 
date, and, putting aside all fantastication, has it played for all it 
is worth. The result is that the indignation and scorn shine out 
through the comedy more brightly than they did when obliged 
to compete with the brilliant finery and fal-lals of the Lovat 
Fraser-Playfair production. 

That playing straight does not rule out originality of invention 
is proved by Miss Joan Cross’s performance as Mrs. Peachum. 
This character is usually played as a gross and blowsy boozer of 
Gargantuan appetite and Bardolfian complexion. Miss Cross pre- 
sents us—and I see nothing in the text to controvert her—with a 
dyspeptic tippler, from whose cheeks all colour has fled, only to 
reassemble the more conspicuously on the point of her long, thin 
nose, as though it would get as far away as possible from the 
odious creature. It does no harm to this brilliant caricature, 
which alone is worth a visit to the theatre, that Mrs. Peachum’s 
ung with all the beauty of tone and vocal style to 
Connoisseurs of singing 


songs are 
which Miss Cross has accustomed us. 
will be delighted with her demonstration of the exact difference 
between a coup de glotte and a common hiccough. 

While Mrs. Peachum merely aspires to gentility, her spouse 
almost achieves respectability. Mr. Sumner Austin and his pro- 
ducer between them seem to have taken their cue from the lines 

And the Statesman because he’s so 
Thinks his trade as honest as mine. 


great 


and present a Peachum who might almost be the politician Gay 
Miss Janet Hamilton-Smith’s Polly is a lively 
buxom wench, and, when that is said, it will be seen by how 
much the ingenuousness of the heroine is missed. The love- 
making with Macheath lacked nothing in ardour, and Mr. Har- 
uinly gave Polly good cause by making the Captain as 
handsome as he is gallant. Mr. Hargreaves sang and acted 
excellently, and his meditative fantasia in prison was genuinely 
moving. One comes round again to wondering at the depth of 
feeling that is contained in a couple of lines of verse mated to 
a mere snatch of melody. 

Miss Costes is an adept exponent of jealous women. When 
she sings Eboli or Amneris there is no doubt about their being 
parts to tear a cat in. It would be a sorry cat that got within 
teach of Miss Lockit, when the rage was upon her, and one 
felt quite glad when Macheath was safe behind bars. Her father 
was played with sinister gruffness by Mr. Stear. 

The minor parts were mostly well done, though one at least 
Was Over-played. But it was, on the whole, as good a performance 
of the piece DyNeLeEy Hussey. 


Was getting at 
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Gaumont. 


“The Long Voyage Home.” At 
Sinners.’’ At the Odeon. 
THE cinema and the theatre have little more in common than 
their rows of seats, and the consequence is that successful plays 
rarely make first-rate films. Such exceptions as there are, how- 
ever, reveal a capacity on the part of the film to take over and 
even to elucidate the emotional atmosphere of an original stage 
version. The Petrified Forest and Winterset are two films which 
can lay claim to have beaten on their own ground the plays from 
which they came. Yet, in spite of their success in creating an 
environment of illusion appropriate to their stories, they remained 
handicapped by stage conventions implicit in the stories. 

The Long Voyage Home solves the problem cleverly. The 
atmosphere of Eugene O’Neill’s plays of the sea exists here more 
potently than on the stage, and at the same time the story avoids 
an inhibiting theatrical shape by utilising, not a single play, but a 
combination of four. In a sense the screen story has no beginning 
and no end. It is a part of a small slice of a very long tale which 
begins and ends far beyond the limits of the film. On the screen 
you see no more than the voyage of a tramp-steamer’s crew 
across the Atiantic, with a day at each end to register the impact 
of the land upon the moods which come from the sea. The film 
is packed with intensely dramatic episodes. As a result of them, 
the bedraggled crew, reassembling at the end of the film for the 
next voyage, have lost four of their number—three by bloodshed 
and one by escape from the sea to life on the land, that fading 
dream of all but one of these simple-hearted but violent men. 
The drama is episodic—even the fact that the ship carries a 
cargo of munitions and is attacked by a Nazi bomber is merely 
one of a number of incidental episodes, some of which are 
dramatically convincing and others artificial and stilted. The 
inadequacy of these latter episodes scarcely affects the film as a 
whole. For The Long Voyage Home is concerned primarily with 
what the S.S. ‘Glencairn’ does to the minds and the spirits of 
those men who are fated to spend most of their lives aboard her 
or other ships of her kind. In contrast with such subject-matter, 
a world-war is as academic as a history book, and the director 
has taken no care even to ensure accuracy of detail in the war 
scenes. The British agent who arranges the shipment of munitions 
is treated on board the ‘Glencairn’ as a sententious and hypo- 
critical old gas-bag, and the seamen make no secret of the fact that 
their first concern is with the more permanent problems of their 
trade. That these problems are only indirectly economic, and 
have more to do with wine, women and weather is a sufficient 
indication that the film is on a plane of realism which is scarcely 
Gregg Toland’s brilliantly stylised photography 
more were needed, that this is a 
The out-of-door scenes are 


documentary. 
provides further evidence. if 
studio picture and unashamed of it. 
never naturalistic, and although the storm sequence is terrifying 
in spite of it, this is because the violence of the film is presented 
always subjectively—it is through the men that we see and feel 
the private and personal conflicts which lie deeper than the 
fisticuffs and the broken bodies. 

John Ford is the only American director who could have 
succeeded so brilliantly in this beautiful film. It is nearer in 
kind to his early picture, The Informer, than to The Grapes of 
Wrath (still his greatest work), but it reveals that his experience 
with the more factual subject-matter of the last-named film has 
immensely strengthened his hand in the “ atmospheric” type of 
picture. He uses soynd with much greater skill than before. 
The sentimental melodies and the monotonously recurring rhythms 
are still there, but also there is a new use of natural sound. For 
example the creak of the ship—metal-creak uneasily vying with 
the creak of shifting timbers. Listen to it. It is the sound which 
never ceases inside a ship. 

The cast seems to contain most of the actors one would like 
to see in such a film. Thomas Mitchell is outstanding, but he 
is closely followed by Wilfrid Lawson as a captain who hates 
the sea and who, by force of circumstances and tradition, must 
stifle any hint of affection for his men. 

The women in The Long Voyage Home are of no importance 
and so in order to preserve a balance one should also visit Seven 
Sinners. Here nothing is of any importance except Marlene 
Dietrich. By looking lovelier than ever and starting a bar-room 
fight to finish all screen fights (sadism becoming fantasy) she 
has made a picture to suit several sorts and conditions of men. 

EDGAR ANSTEY. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[In view of the paper shortage it is essential that letters on these pages should be brief. 
reduce the number of letters, but unless they are shorter they must be fewer. 


We are anxious not to 
Writers are urged to study the art 


of compression.—Ed., ‘* The Spectator ’’] 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Sir,—The statement and appeal on Christian education, recently 
issued by the Archbishops, has once again focused attention on this 
vital matter: it is warmly to be welcomed, and if acted upon promptly 
it will go far to retrieve a situation which may well become desperate. 
There is, however, one aspect of the Subject with which the statement 
does not deal, and which has, indeed, received less attention than it 
deserves in the discussions which have taken place. It is the para- 
mount need of an active Christian community both as a seiting and 
as a focus for Christian teaching. Many boys and girls find such 
teaching dull and unreal: their other subjects all have some reference 
to the life of a community—history, for example, to the life of the 
nation ; science to a more limited community in which there is a 
living to be made; modern languages, perhaps, to the business 
world ; Arithmetic to the household, and so on. But religious teach- 
ing is often completely in vacuo: it has no particular relevance to a 
life to be lived in a certain clearly defined and effective companion- 
ship. In the old days, of course, this was not so: the Church was 
the community, and the teaching of religion meant everything for 
the life of that community, which was a serious business. It is 
significant, too, that there is a reality about religious teaching in a 
good home, which does not obtain elsewhere: but there, too, you 
have a community to which it applies—the nearest approach, indeed, 
to the Kingdom of Heaven, which we experience on earth. But 
outside the good homes (and they are rare enough) there is no 
community today which on the one hand at once demands and 
interprets Christian teaching, and on the other hand makes itself 
felt every day as an effective community with a life of its own that 
matters. 

How is the gap to be filled? It can be filled to some extent by 
the school, and particularly by the boarding school: there is a 
peculiar responsibility on public schools in this connexion. But it 
should be primarily the business and the opportunity of the Church. 
How this opportunity is being taken is set out in a small book 
recently published by the Religious Education Press (Manor Road, 
Wallington, Surrey). In this volume, The Family Church in 
Principle and Practice, the Rev. H. A. Hamilton shows how the 
Church can become a meaningful community to boys and girls from 
their earliest years, as significant as the family (“ How can we make 
the home more truly a church, and the Church more truly a home? ”) 
in which Christian teaching, converging always on the Christian 
festivals (the birthdays, commemoration days, “Empire days” of 
the community), takes on a new relevance and value. Experiments 
along these lines have been carried out for three years, with striking 
results: both as an educational and as a religious movement the 
proposals are worth serious consideration, and if widely known and 
widely adopted in the Anglican and Free Churches alike may well 
open the door to an important advance in the spiritual life of the 
nation. It is for this reason that I venture to bring the matter to the 
notice of your readers.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, M. L. JAcKs. 

University of Oxford, Department of Education, 

1§ Norham Gardens, Oxford. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL RELIGION 


Si1r,—I feel that your correspondents who write so glibly, in a recent 
issue of The Spectator, about the evils of compulsory religion in 
public schools have completely failed to go to the real root of the 
matter. In criticising Mr. Lyon’s articles, they have been content 
to base their judgement on superficial appearances: it cannot be 
denied that at first sight compulsory attendance at chapel services 
appears to be a major fault of the present public-school system, 
and only too often one hears the view expressed by boys and masters 
alike that all chapel services should be voluntary. ‘There is certainly 
a small number of boys who are greatly prejudiced against religion 
by daily conscripted devotion, and it is possible, though I think very 
improbable, that these boys, if they were never compelled to worship, 
would become, in later life, willing and regular churchgoers. But 
how many others, who arrive at their public schools with nebulous 
and uncertain ideas about Christianity, are brought to a far more 
complete and lasting faith before they leave, solely as a result of these 
“automatic church parades”? Would these boys, who are by no 
means few in number, be nearly so likely to gain that lasting faith 
in Christianity, if all religious devotion were voluntary, and hence— 
for this is an almost certain corollary—despised and deemed to be 
“not the thing to do” by public schoolboys? I firmly believe that, were 
it not for the present system of compulsion, these vague questings 
after religion would be stifled almost at birth either by the scorn of 
others or by the lack of solid foundation in the faith of the individuals 
concerned 

In the great public school of which I have the good fortune to be 
a member, where “a quarter of an hour every weekday and an hour 
every Sunday” is the standing rule, I can state with absolute cer- 


tainty that such religious questions, far from being stifled, vefy Ofte 
blossom forth into a deep and permanent faith. Of the $00 bom 
who attend the daily compulsory service, there are at least 109 Who 
regularly attend the various voluntary services, often at Considerabj. 
inconvenience to themselves. If, on the other hand, all services Were 
voluntary, would one-fifth of the members of a school regularly atten; 
them? I very much doubt it. 

Yet 1 do not consider that the religious system in this or ap 
other public school is by any means perfect: the greatest defect g 
all is in the matter of confirmation. Out of the fairly large numb, 
of boys who are confirmed each year by the local bishop, about one 
in six is in a fit spiritual state to receive confirmation. Of the others 
some “go through the ordeal” because their parents have ordered 
it, others do so because they expect to “get something out of it” 
and many do so because it is the conventional thing to do, [ gj 
not say that they are not sincere Christians, for many of them are, by 
they are not sufficiently advanced in the Christian life even to unde. 
stand the priceless nature of the gift which they receive so casually 
Admittedly certain improvements have been made in this respect in 
recent years, but there is still need for a much saner attitude towards 
the whole question of confirmation, and school chaplains must 
prepared to declare candidates spiritually unfit, even at the risk of 
hurting their feelings and incurring the wrath of their parents 

In other words, religion must in the first instance be forced on 
schoolboys, for as a class they are not naturally religious, just as, jp 
their younger days, they do not take naturally to cleanliness o 
obedience: but the religion which they receive must not be distorted 
by convention; it must be sincere, straightforward and compre. 
hensible, so that it may remain real to them throughout their whol 
lives.—Yours faithfully, D. R. Mars 


“THE BILIOUS WEEKLY ” 


S1r,—The New Statesman, Nation, &c., commenting upon (but not 
printing) a letter I sent to its editor last week, says: “I cannot 
guess why Mr. Herbert thinks that the readers of Punch will like to 
have The Spectator so often described as ‘the bilious weekly,” 

I hasten to assure you, Sir, that when I write about The Bilious 
Weekly I have not Punch’s old friend The Spectator in mind. If 
I had sent you a brief letter to correct two inaccurate statements in 
your paper (improbable scene!), giving the relevant texts in full, you 
would, I think, unlike The Bilious Weekly, have printed the letter, 
and not merely commented upon it in such a manner as to increase 
your readers’ confusion and expose yourself to a charge of dishonesty 
as well as imaccuracy. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

House of Commons. A. P. HERBERT 


[The heading of this letter is Mr. Herbert’s—Ep., The Spectator 


“ BLACK RECORD” 


S1r,—Miss Minehead repeats simply in far cruder a form Mis 
Buller’s argument. It would thus be waste of your valuable space if 
I restated my point of view. Miss Minehead includes, however, twe 
personal attacks against me which I cannot possibly leave unanswered 

She asks me first of all, sarcastically, for what purpose I intend t 
publish a book in which “great Germans” of the past give their 
view on their own country and their fellow-countrymen. I thought 
I had made it perfectly clear that my main purpose is to make the 
book available for educational use in schools and universities. If 
Miss Minehead had any experience of teaching languages, and 
especially German, in this country she would have been as thunder 
struck as I was (and still am) about the existing German text-books 
and “readers.” A very great number describe Germany as the bes 
and most beautiful country in the world; she would find the most 
attractive photos of the Fuhrer, sharp attacks against England, sen- 
tences such as “ The Hitler youth is basically nothing else than the 
Boy Scouts in England,” “Hitler always underlined how much the 
Germans love peace,” “ The situation improved only in Germany 
when Adolf Hitler became Chancellor”; other books contain long 
extracts—without any comment whatsoever—from such books 4 
Mein Kampf, Hitler Youth—New Youth, the Nazis’ Party Programme 


Germany’s Greatness—the Work of the Fiihrer, and so fort! In- 
credible as it may seem, some of these books were even published 
after the outbreak of war, and were, quite rightly, attacked m 


The Times of October 3rd, 1940. It seemed to me more valuable t 
the youth of this country if they read what Goethe, Heine, Kant 
Schopeftthauer, &c., wrote about Germany than the dangerous books 
mentioned above. Miss Minehead writes that I would be well advised 
to “save the paper.” Mr. J. O. Roach, of the University of Cam- 
bridge Local Examination Syndicate, wrote to me of my letter @ 
The Spectator: “It seems possible that your projected book Grea 
Germans on Germany may meet what I consider to be a need for 
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Higher School Certificate candidates specialising in German and for 
- dents.” I leave it to your readers to decide who of 
more qualified authority to decide questions of this 
Mr. Roach kindly excuses my indiscretion). 

proach which Miss Minehead makes against me is 








yniversity 
the two 1S 
kind and hope 





The second rej da 
far graver one She says that I teach “hatred and despise. 
- din Miss Minehead, we fight the war only. against Hitler 


According to 
and his gang 
build hand 

she calls a * 


Once the war is over, the past is forgotten and we 
ind with the dear, poor, misguided Germans what 
«ter Europe.” She herself probably hopes to return 
to her old country and to take up again the life she led “in the good 
old days.” It is quite understandable that a certain class of refugees, 
especially the older ones, prefer to live in the past, shut their eyes 
to realities and look forward to the day when they can return to 
I blame these refugees for a good many things. They 

spread these myths to a great extent of the German “ Gemutlichkeit,” 
the kind-hearted professors and charming “ Bier-Kellers.” They 
have considered only too often their refuge as a temporary measure, 
they have assured only too often in the past—chiefly urged by their 
own desire and unhappiness—that “Hitler cannot possibly last.” 
They hoped as much as anybody else did that Hitler would fall, but 
they so often failed to see that with or without Hitler the mentality 
of the German would remain the same. Their attitude was from 
the human point of view quite understandable, but they should have 
learnt the lesson of their false prophecies for the last 20 years, and be 





their country 


quiet now 

I am convinced that we fight this war not against the Nazis or 
Adolf Hitler, but against the German mentality, their love for war 
and aggression. No less authority than Mr. Winston Churchill fore- 
saw over four years ago that one day we would have to fight a war 
against a “ non-God religion.” (He said so on September 24th, 1936, 
at a lecture at the Ambassador’s Theatre in Paris.) This “non-God 
religion” is deep-rooted in the hearts of the Germans ; it has a long 
historical record, which just nobody can possibly deny. (In theory: 
Fichte, Hegel, Treitschke ; in practice: Frederick miscalled the Great, 
Bismarck, William II.) If we fight this dangerous mentality, this 
religon which glorifies war and hate, then the victory in the battle- 
field is only the first step to our final victory. The second step is 
then probably even more difficult to achieve: to re-form, or as one 
says today “re-educate,” the German people. We have then the 
gigantic task of trying to replace the German religion of war and hate 
by our religion of love and peace. In order to be able to carry out 
this great mission, we need a youth with the highest ethical ideas 
and idea's. The importance of religious education can therefore not 
be overstated at the moment. But they also need a full knowledge 
of the evils which they will have to fight. It is with this latter point 
that I am concerned. 

iss Minchead admits that my facts may be right, but that it 
creates hatred. If the world should really ever come to such a state 
that to teach the truth is considered as teaching “ hatred and despise,” 
then life will not be worth while living any longer. But for the 


moment I am still free in this great and wonderful country to teach 


what I consider the bitter truth, not in order to create hatred, but in 
order to do my bit to bring about after the war that change of heart 





in the Germans which will be necessary before we can dare to talk 
about a “ better Europe.” For permanent peace will only be possible 
if we ourselves have successfully taught to the Germans the Holy 
Truth of the Bible, which is the exact opposite of their “ non-God 
religion,’ and have made them fulfil Isaiah’s noble prophecy of 
Humanity ‘hey shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and 
their spears into pruninghooks: nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, nether shall they learn war any more.”—Yours faithfully, 
5 Hillmorton Road, Rugby. P. F. WIENER. 


LIFE UNDER A TYRANNY 


Harvey misunderstands and misquotes my better 
that the gulf which divides the supporter of a 
whether German in peace or British in war— 


$ir.—Professor 
hich I 


cal Government 


said 


from the political rebel and victim is wider than that which 
divides the supporter of a tyrannical Government from the citizen 
of a true and free democracy. The political rebel and his friends 





der constant danger of police espionage, arrest and punishment 
fair trial, and have a haunting sense of frustration and of a 
which not only oppresses them, but is contrary to the true 





their country 
The supporter of a tyranny, like the citizen of a free democracy, 
has no sense of fear or frustration, nor does he feel that the true 
welfare his country is being sacrificed 


[ am afraid I have little confidence in the reliability of the 
published official documents of any country when war is either 
impending or in actual operation ; nor do I trust the general judge 
ment of individuals in neutral States who have made no first-hand 


examination of the issues at stake and may share the common human 
weakness for reaching conclusions by giving way to emotion rather 
than by exercising fair judgement which takes into consideration not 
only the actual deeds of others, but also their handicaps and provoca 


ions. The analogy between slavery and family espionage is a weak 


one. Any fool can see that extensive spying upon parents by children 
Must break 


up completely the loyalty and solidarity of the family 
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unit ; but the physical efficiency of negro slaves would not necessarily 
be greatly impaired by many forms of cruelty and injustice. In 
reply to Professor Hayek, I do not suppose my letter would have 
been allowed publication in a German newspaper. The German 
Government, however, does not pretend to be fighting for democratic 
liberty. Why in a country which does make that claim I should be 
expected to feel excitement and gratitude because there are still a few 
places where a few people are allowed to criticise and express 
unpopular views, and where, in spite of rapid progress in that direc- 
tion, approximation to the Nazi régime is not yet complete, I am 
afraid I entirely fail to see!—Yours truly, BEDFORD. 
Cairnsmore, Newton Stewart, Wigtownshire. 


[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep., The Spectator.]} 


PROPAGANDA AND SALESMANSHIP 


S1R,—In your issue of February 21st you say that I have “ not quite 
convincingly shown that the man who is practised in estimating the 
response of the masses to a patent medicine advertisement is also 
the man who can estimate the response to a peace aims campaign cr 
rightly estimate delicate political considerations.” 

I think the best way to show this is to take a parallel from com- 
mercial propaganda activities. The man who is an expert in “ esti- 
mating the response of the masses to a patent medicine advertisement ” 
is not necessarily an expert in estimating their response to a chocolate 
advertisement—unul he has studied the market situation and applied 
the principles of propaganda to that situation. He is not an expert, 
but he knows how to go about becoming an expert very quickly 
The advertising man may know nothing of the political situation in, 
say, Portugal. But he consults experts and gathers data, and soon has 
enough information on which to base his peace aims campaign. 
People are the same the world over, and the same basic appeals 
succeed, 

As regards whether he can estimate delicate political considerations, 
political considerations are not the only ones that are delicate. Those 
governing the successful marketing of a branded product can be just 
as delicate. They may not be so world-shaking in consequence. But 
as much skill is meeded in appraising them successfully —Yours 
faithfully, PETER CROMWELI 

6 Selwyn House, Lansdowne Terrace, W.C. 1. 


AFTER CAPORETTO 


S1r,—There must be many among your readers who took part in the 
Battle of Piave as I did, but as none have come forward to reply to 
Captain Dale’s letter in The Spectator of December 20th, and to throw 
light on this glittering bit of history, I would point out that, apart 
from the Official Histories, which I have not read, the facts are re- 
corded in The Defeat of Austria as seen by the 7th Division, by the 
Reverend E. C. Cross, D.S.O., M.C., late Senior Chaplain of the 
Division. 

The story that two English regiments were dressed in Italian uniforms 
to give the enemy a false idea of their fighting value is completely 
untrue, and it would be very interesting to know who started it. 
Two British regiments (not English), the 2nd H.A.C., as Captain 
Dale had heard, who were in the van, and the 1st Royal Welch 
Fusiliers who were in support, did undertake the first and most 
difficult operation, without which the assault on the N. or E. bank 
of the Piave would have been impossible. They in turn would never 
have been able to perform their task without the skilful and devoted 
assistance of the Italian boatmen who ferried them across. 

There were three British Divisions in Italy then, and two of them, 
the 7th and 23rd, made up the XIV Corps which, with the XI Italian 
Corps, constituted the Tenth Army under command of the Earl of 
Cavan, This Army had the most difficult task allotted to it, and was 
the spearhead of the attack on the whole front. The other Division 
was the 48th, which remained in Trentino to give the enemy the 
impression that all the British troops were still in that sector and 
which did prodigious work in the final advance. 

The Battle of the Piave was one of the most brilliant feats of arms 
of the Great War. It was fought, however, at a time when the atten- 
tion of the world was focussed on the epoch-making events on the 
Western Front, so that even in our own Press it passed almost un- 
noticed. Space will not permit a description of it here, but Padre 
Cross’s chronicle reads like an epic. The confident way in which 
our Generals undertook the seemingly impossible and the magnificent 
manner in which troops proceeded to do it captures the 
imagination 

The assault on the N. or E. bank o1 the river was carried out by 
the 22nd Manchesters on the right, with the 1st South Staffs in close 
support, and the 2nd Queen’s in reserve, and by the 2nd Gordons 
on the left, supported by the 8th Devons and the 2nd Borders. On 
their left were two Brigades of the 23rd Division, also attacking on a 
two battalion front. It is true that these two British Divisions bore 
the brunt of the fighting—after leaving the Grave di Papadopoli (the 
island from which the assault was launched) I did not see a single 
Italian soldier until we had ciossed the next river—the Monticano- 
and by that time opposition nad virtually ceased. I believe that during 


our 


those two vital days and nights, when we were beyond the range of 
our artillery, and there were, of course, no gums across the river, we 
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had nothing on our right flank. The Austrians told us afterwards 
that, nalf-starved as they were. they would have held cut indefinitely 
against the Italians, whom they despised, but that they had little heart to 
fight against us. Be that as it may, the Italians played their part 
and a very important part in the battle They ferried the H.A.C, and 
the R.W.F. across to the island in face of machine-gun fire and later, 
despite almost insuperable difficulties, succeeded in throwing a pontoon 
bridge across from our side to the island after our own engineers had done 
their gallant best and failed. 

“ Few foreigners,” writes Padre Cross, “have rendered greater ser- 
vice to the British Army than Captain Odini and his “ pontieri” on 
the nights of October 23rd to 26th. His answer when thanked by 
the Divisional General is worth recording. “My boatmen,” he replied, 
“say that they would be prepared to take your soldiers anywhere.” 

It is particularly sac for those of us who were on the Italian 
Front in 1917-18 to think that our gay and gallant allies of those days 
are now our enemies. May I express a hope that your readers will 
lend no encouragement to the fashionable habit of disparaging the 
Italians? Such a practice gives little credit to the valour of our troops 
who do not themselves stoop to it, and is unworthy of our British 
traditions. Let us remember that, like the Austrians, the Italians have 
little heart to fight against us and pray that with the overthrow of the 
murderer of Matteotti we may see the rebirth of a liberal Italy with 
whom we may resume our traditional friendship and go forward together 
as collaborators in the shaping of a better world.—Yours faithfully, 
59 Harrington Gardens, S.W. 7. G. F. STANLEY JACKSON. 


4,000 TONS OF BIRDS 


S1r,—Mr. Bates’s letter in your issue of February 7th prompts me to 
enlarge upon the subject of eating small birds from the purely 
statistical point of view. The breeding land-bird population of Great 
Britain is, every May, probably in the neighbourhood of 120 million— 
a figure which has been arrived at independently by two ornitholo- 
gists. More than half of this is made up by only 29 species, mainly 
small birds—the largest being rook, wood-pigeon, jackdaw, moorhen, 
lapwing and partridge. Even if these larger birds be included, the 
total weight of all the individuals of these 29 species only just reaches 
over 4,000 tons. Probably half of a bird, by weight, can be used, 
since wing-muscles and legs are alone usually eaten in this country. 
So if all these birds were distributed evenly over the human popula- 
tion of Great Britain, everybody would get 14 (or perhaps a scrap 
more) ounces each, provided that all of them could be caught. 

It will be noted that partridges are included—a pointer to the tiny 
place that game takes in our national larder ; and to the fact that (for 
instance) sport is the only excuse for shooting the partridge, and the 
protection of crops the only excuse for shooting the wood-pigeon. I 
am not suggesting that these excuses are not satisfactory ones— 
personally I think that they are admirable ; but let us have none of 
this nonsense about contribution to the national food.—Yours, &c., 

School House, Oundle, Peterborough. JAMES FISHER. 


THE PIPER HERESIES 


Williams-Ellis of indifference to the 
nor, having read several 
startled to 


Sir,—I did not accuse Mr. 
claims of Regency and Georgian buildings: 
of his excellent books on architecture, was I in the least 
hear that he had signed the Carlton House Terrace petition, but 
merely confirmed in my estimate of his admirable good The 
point which I wished to make was that the ruthless restoration carried 
out by the Office of Works causes a very small historical gain at a 
great aesthetic loss. 

Mr. Williams-Ellis says that the Office of Works is both thorough 
and discreet in its restoration. Thorough it certainly is, but hardly 
discreet, unless to restore a building discreetly involves putting down 
neat little suburban lawns and gravel paths, with here and there a 
flower-bed planted with geraniums, Lobelias and London pride ; 
installing a turnstile and putting up cast-iron railings in the best 
St. Pancras Gothic ; and permitting the erection of a corrugated iron 
shanty where "bus-loads of trippers (no doubt exhausted by the strair 
of so much historical research) can refresh themselves with doughnuts 
and fizzy lemonade ; in fact, to turn the place into a kind of Hamp- 
stead Heath. It might be better to allow the building to crumble 
away than to expose it to so undignified an end.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, J. A. GERE. 

Balliol College, Oxford. 


taste. 


VENISON SAUSAGE 


Sir,—In your issue of January 17th, 1941, Mr. H. E. Bates, in the 
“Country Life” column asks for enlightenment upon the appearance 
and subsequent fate of the venison sausage. Last winter, in Edin- 
burgh, and during the present season until the recent severe weather, 
we were able to buy regular quantities of this excellent war-time 
introduction. Venison sausages make an extremely tasty supper dish, 
either when fried and served with mashed potatoes or when covered 
with a light batter and baked in the oven, giving an entirely new 
flavour to the “toad in the hole.”—I am, Sir, yours sincerely, 

29 Regent Terrace, Edinburgh. E. B. V. SLOAN. 
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Shrove Tuesday 


Shrove Tuesday, originally a day of shriving and confession, becam, 
for many centuries the strangest and most boisterous day in the 
English calendar. In the North it was a great day for eating: 
eggs, collops or slices of fried bacon, mutton, ham, baked apples, ang 
of course pancakes ; in the Eastern Counties buns and doughnys 
were made, and at Norwich a small currant loaf, known, | believe 
as a coquille ; in Cornwall children begged for “ Colpura,” indicating 
money, but apparently a corruption of two Cornish words Meaning 
a slice of bread. It was a day also of peculiar importance to appren. 
tices and journeymen, who would ring the Pancake bells of Churches 
(notably at York Minster, where the custom was finally stopped jg 
the face of violent opposition), and afterwards take part in varioy 
forms of barbaric horseplay, wild games of communal football, the 
rcunding up of light ladies, and the disgusting cock-fighting and 
cock-throwing. Fairs were held, dice were thrown, schoolmasters 
were barred out of school, people who overslept were swept out of 
bed with brooms, eggs were rolled in fields, citizens were publicly 
whipped, young gentlemen at expensive schools tore each other to 
pieces for the sake of a pancake—in short, a good time was had by 
all before Lent put up the shutters. 


Storm Colour 


Almost any year, on a day in February, snow-clouds of indigo 
blue come up from the North and thicken beyond the hills in the 
late afternoon while the sun is still strong in the South-Weg. 
Suddenly the stark light is unreal. Gulls turning above the deep 
brown ploughed land have the pure brilliance of snow-birds, the 
young corn flames up, the young beans are as blue as steel. And 
there is a sudden miraculous revelation of spring in the trees and 
on the woodland distances. Beech and poplar and willow and em 
and even oak smoulder with strong reflected light on swollen sepia 
buds; birch and hawthorn and alder are like clouds of smoky 
maroon-brown ; catkins of hazel seem suspended in air, branchless, 
like candles of honey. The chance breast of a chaffinch flashes with 
tropical splendour and geese stand against the raw emerald grass like 
birds of porcelain. And along every hedgerow the horns of wild- 
arum are like bright green glass, and every fattening claret hawthorn 
bud is pinpricked with cream. 


Mole Catching 


The news that ten million moleskins are needed for export will 
recall the days when, during and after the last war, mole-catching 
was one of the most profitable of country crafts. Pelts fetched high 
prices ; a man and a boy could trap hundreds of moles in a week, 
skinning .«and pegging out the pelts in the intervals of trapping. As 
the price of pelts declined, trapping in many districts ceased alto- 
gether, with the result that thousands of acres of pasture now look 
as if scarred by the upheavals of tiny bombs. Those who plan to 
do a little amateur mole-catching shou'd not be deluded into think- 
ing that a molehill is the place to catch a mole. Moles work aloag 
certain regular tunnels, from which they make brief branch-excursions 
in search of food, without which it is said they cannot survive for 
more than four hours. Once that main tunnel is discovered—most 
often by a hedge, where soil is dry and light and workable—moles 
can be trapped with ease as they pass up and down. A good mole- 
trapper knows that passage, as he opens it, by the way footprints 
have padded it continually down. Skins will now fetch threepence 
to fivepence each ; during the last war the price was at one time, I 
believe, as high as ninepence. 


In the Garden 


Melons are normally regarded in England as luxury food, and the 
price in the late summer of 1940 rarely fell, in London shops, below 
six or seven shillings for small! fruit. Yet melons are, in my experi- 
ence, as simply grown as cucumbers. Gardening books accompany 
their instructions with the usual elaborate talk about strong hot-beds, 
intensive fertilisation, and so on. I find that melons of the cantaloupe 
variety grow and yield excellent medium-sized fruit if germinated in 
strong bottom heat and subsequently grown on in frames. Seeds 
should be set two in a three-inch pot and wi!l germinate in a short 
time, and can then be grown on in a temperature which should not 
fall below 60 degrees at night. Planted out in May on hummocks 
of warm, fine soil in frames where manure will retain a little heat 
they will grow rapidly. Fertilisation must be done by hand, but in 
my experience fruit will set naturally if the plants are regularly 
sprayed in the late afternoon with tepid water. Most of this 
instruction is a modification of the strict rules of text-books, which 
always seem to regard melon-culture as a special prerogative of 
millionaires. Yet this simple method grew for me in 1940 an average 
of fifteen excellent rosy, fragrant cantaloupes per frame. 

H. E. Bates. 
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Books of the Day 














Science and Society 


The Uniqueness of Man. By Julian Huxley. (Chatto and Windus. 


ros. 6d. 

agreed that Dr. Julian Huxley (as his grandfather 
was before him) is one of our greatest scientific writers, in that 
he can express the implications of science in a form “under- 
standed of the people.” Phe present book is a new link in a 
chain alread and for anything which does so well the job 
which it sets out to do praise would be almost an impertinence. 
Moreover, the ob is more urgently and desperately necessary 
than it was in T Huxley’s time, since the rapid progress of 
science has so much increased the possibilities for good or evil 


Ir is generally 


V 


in “biological and social engineering,” and our age stands in no 
lack of enthusiasts who are ready to put any theories into 
practice, no matter how much they may contradict the estab- 
shed results of the scientific method. An essay analysing, for 
instance, the - full gamut of biological inconsistencies and absur- 


dities in Mein Kampf would have been a welcome inclusion in 
The U niqueness of Man, had Dr. Huxley thought of it, and no 
ve done it better than he. 


one CO yuld | 


But thes e points which need not be laboured. The value 
of Dr. Huxley’s place in the thought of our generation is that he 
isa preacher of sound doctrine concerning the origin and evolu- 
tion of man and of human society. It so happened that just 
before reading The Uniqueness of Man I had been glancing 
through that admirable travel-book of another preacher of sound 
doctrine, G. Lowes Dickinson, written after his journey round 


the world. In it he contrasts what he calls “the Western 
religion of Time” (including Chinese civilisation) with “the 
Fastern religion of Eternity ” (based on India). 

According to him, the former’s confession of faith would be 
something like this: 

“T believe in the ultimate distinction between Good and Evil, 
and in a real process in a real Time. I believe it to be my ~~ 
to increase Good and to diminish Evil, and that in doing this I ¢ 
serving the purpose of the world. I know this; I do not aan 
anything else; and I am reluctant to put questions to which I 
have no answer, and to which I do not believe that anyone has 
an answer. Action, as defined above, is my creed ; Speculation 
weakens Action. I do not wish to speculate, I wish to live. 
And I believe the true life to be the life I have described.” 


In the innermost life of Western feeling, the original strain was 
presumably Christian (for the fall, redemption, prophecies and 
guidance of the ecclesia, were part of a time-process) and ulti- 
mately Hebrew, not Graeco-Indian. But the outlook so pro- 
foundly sketched by Lowes Dickinson was _ enormously 
strengthened as science came into its own. Science has always 
had to take Time seriously, and as bit by bit the vast drama of 
the evolution-process unfolded itself before our eyes, static or 
superficially Platonic conceptions were forced back into the 
minds of those alone who were prepared to shut their eyes to 
the evidence of biological and social evolution. Moreover, 
another conclusion followed which those who had been glad to 
accept Darwinism as an excuse for jungle-economics were less 
ready to see—namely, that our state of society could not be re- 
garded as the climax of all the ages, as the highest feat of which 
Nature was capable. On the contrary, the only thread which 
could be found to run through the array of creatures below the 
earliest human level, and of social organisms above it, was the 
progressive increase in organised complexity, in organisation. 
We should have io look, therefore, in surveying the future of 
human society, for whatever forms of social system would give 
us the highest degree of organisation, subject to the nature of 
man and the limitations of his environment. 

Dr. Huxley’s virtue is that in all that he writes he never loses 
sight of this background. In the essay which gives its title to 
the book, he examines the various characteristics which distin- 
guish man from the other animals his kin. Whoever reads such 
an essay this will be preserved from ever again talking non- 
sense about the possible supersession of man by insects or other 
mammals, or about racialism or eugenics, to which separate 
¢ssays are devoted. In the essay on the size of living things 


to be read profitably with a famous one of Prof. J. B. S. 
Haldane’s on the same subject), Dr. Huxley points out that in 
size the individual man stands just about half way between atom 
and star, and the whole mass of humanity half way between 
electron and universe. It is curious how a measure of the 
anthropocentricity which Copernicus took from us is now creep- 
ing back again, with the modern conclusion that worlds like our 
own, which could support life like ours, are so rare among stellar 
Phenomen as to occur certainly not more than once or twice 
Within each galaxy. But let us not be too ambitious in the ques- 


ions we ask 
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The book concludes with essays bearing on the place of reli- 
gion in man’s life. It is to be hoped that Dr. Huxley’s frankly 
non-theistic standpoint will not prevent Christian and other 
religious men from attending to what he says, for it is of some 
importance. He argues that religion is passing out of its cosmo- 
gonic stage, when it was mainly interested in man’s relation with 
his external environment, into a stage in which it will be pri- 
marily interested in his social environment. This is a strain not 
unknown to Christian thought, and we find it earlier still in the 
saying of the great aaganer vague “Why do you ask me what 
should be done about gods and spirits? Pay respect to them, 
but keep them at a Gnance. When you have learnt how to deal 
with your fellow-men, then you may ask me again how to deal 
with gods and spirits.” 

And so, helped by teachers in advance of their times, human 
social evolution goes ever forward. Julian Huxley is of their 
number, and never is their message more welcome than in times 
such as these, when civilisation is threatened by barbaric flood. 
JOSEPH NEEDHAM. 


The Jesuits 


The Origin of the Jesuits Brodrick, S.J. 
10s. 6d. 


Tuts. book is published for 


By James (Longmans. 
the fourth centenary of the Society 
of Jesus and is, as Father Brodrick tells us. the first instalment 
of a much more extensive history: whether further instalments 
are to appear depends on the reception of the first. The first is 
so good that it certainly ought to be followed by others. It 
carries the story down to the death of St. Ignatius Loyola. This 
period of the Society’s history surpasses all the others in its 
appeal to the imagination and in its challenge to thought; but 
for this very reason it is the best-known period, and the others 
need re-telling, both for their intrinsic interest and because they 
are the sequel, P ie inseparable commentary, to the first. 

The origin of the Society is one of the classical themes of 
modern history, one that historians of every school, with every 
degree of sympathy or antipathy, have interpreted and re-inter- 
preted, drawing their conclusions from it or forcing their con- 
clusions upon it. In the year 1§40 the Protestant Reformation 
was spreading apace, and some of the wisest leaders of the 
Catholic Reformation theught that the time had come for the 
Roman Church to make radical changes in its institutions or 
even to make concessions to its opponents. Instead of following 
such counsels as these, Pope Paul III took the surprising 
step of establishing a new religious order, under the head- 
ship of a middle-aged Basque. gentleman whose career as an 
evangelist had begun when he was over thirty and who had been 
accused of heresy eight times. That St. Ignatius was one of 
the most remarkable of men was sufficiently evident from his 
career. An ambitious fighting-man until he was disabled by 
wounds, he had suddenly changed to a life of devout austerities, 
had studied at universities, had made an adventurous pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land, and had attracted to himself a group of deter- 
mined followers, several of whom, in their different ways, had 
equally extraordinary gifts. Yet the success of the Society was 
even more surprising than its origin. Before very long the Papal 
theologians for the Council of Trent were chosen from its ranks. 
Its schools and colleges began a new era in the history of educa- 
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tion. When St. Ignatius died, only sixteen years after its founda- 
tion, it had a hundred houses and a thousand members divided 
into the eleven provinces of Italy, Sicily, Portugal, Aragon, 
Castile, Andalusia, Upper Germany, Lower Germany, France, 
India and Brazil. 

No one history, however thorough, can exhaust the signifi- 
cance of this movement. The relations of St. Ignatius with his 
companions are, like those of Nelson with his captains, among 
the supreme examples of leadership. The constitutions of the 
order are amongst the most notable of the materials for political 
science. The central document of the story is, however, the 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, the key to the puzzles and 
seeming contradictions which the history presents when it is seen 
from outside. 

The publication of the original sources of this history has made 
a good many corrections possible in the views accepted hitherto, 
Father Brodrick, for instance, shows that ordinary school- and 
university-teaching was no part of the original plan of St. 
Ignatius; and he gives a clearer and more precise account than 
could have been written a few years ago of the origin of the 
constitutions. His book is based on a thorough review of a 
great mass of authorities, to which the footnotes give invaluable 
guidance; but he manages this apparatus so lightly and easily 
that it will not interfere with anyone’s pleasure in reading. The 
clear, straightforward narrative goes at a brisk pace through the 
personal history of St. Ignatius, the rise of the order, the missions, 
including those of St. Francis Xavier. It is often humorous and 
never sententious; from the literary point of view it is to Sir 
James Stephen’s version of a century ago what Mr. Somerset 
Maugham is to G. P. R. James. 

The book would have been even better if it had been a little 
longer. In the period before 1540, which must always be obscure 
and difficult from lack of evidence, the background is not drawn 
in and, in the interests of brevity, some minor characters and 
incidents are left unexplained. It would only have needed a few 
more sentences to tell the reader something about Spanish mysti- 
cism before St. Ignatius, or at least to explain why he was sus- 
pected of heresy; how he offended Carafa; why he expected 
Ortiz to be unfriendly in Rome; how the order was enabled to 
own property, and other such simple things. Father Brodrick 
has been very successful in avoiding the chief pitfall in this kind 
of writing. The author of a summary narrative on controversial 
matters has a special responsibility to his readers not to go be- 
yond his evidence and not to make positive statements when there 
is a case, even if it is insufficient, against them. It is not quite 
fair to refer casually to “the Protestant flood with its silt of moral 
corruption ”: this remark is off-side and gives the opposing team 
the right to a free kick. But the book as a whole is scrupulously 


fair. G. N. CLARK. 
Mr. Valiant-for-Truth 
The Gestapo Defied. Being the last 28 sermons by Martin 
Niemdller. (William Hodge and Co. 6s.) 


Tuar the author of these sermons should now be n a concentra- 
tion-camp is the most striking single proof of the fundamentally 
anti-Christian character of the Nazi régime, It is, perhaps, un- 
fortunate that the word “defied” should have been introduced 
into the title, since it gives the impression of a controversial and 
polemical attitude which is not reaily present in these addresses. 
Of course Pastor Nieméller did defy the Gestapo, but only in 
the sense that he preached what he believed to be the pure 
Gospel of Christ and called attention to the sufferings of others 
who were also preaching that Gospel. His whole interest lay in 
positive, evangelical Christianity. His only concern with politics, 
or with the Gestapo, or with Hitler, was, so far as this volume 
records it, in regard to the freedom of witness to the great 
Christian truths of God, who is men’s Father, of the Lord Jesus, 
who is men’s Saviour, of forgiveness and grace, of obedience to 
God’s word, and of peace and joy in that word. 

He did, indeed, when certain rights guaranteed to the Church 
were being attacked, ask the question, “ Does the Fiihrer’s word 
still hold good?” But of all that has been proclaimed in England 
and Scotland, by Anglicans, and Presbyterians, and Free Church- 
men, as to a “social gospel,” of all the consequences that a 
Roman Catholic preacher might derive from the Feast of Christ 
the King,-there is here, it would hardly be an exaggeration to 
say, not one word. That his preaching was disloyal to the 
Fihrer or the State, that it was dangerous to the public welfare, 
and disruptive of a new political order, could be maintained 
only if all such results are inherent in the Christian Gospel itself 
and its proclamation. And it may be that they are thus inherent, 
but certainly Niemoller says not a word to suggest that this is 
so, and there is no reason for supposing that such was or is his 
belief bel 


about 


There is nothing whatever of the political rel 


him, but everything of the martyr who will speak and suffer 
for what he is assured is God’: 
indeed, commissioned to bear witness. 


truth, to which he is bound, is, 
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_The sermons do not in their substance allow of Particy! 
discussion or criticism. The reader will either be of Niemél 
mind or not; rather, as Niemdéller himself would prefer to 
the difference expressed, he will either believe or disbeliey 
the New Testament Gospel. There is no impressiveness fe 
quence or suggestion of learning. One sermon, that on 
miracle at Cana, draws its teaching as to the embarrassment whis 
Christ brings into life from a scarcely possible interpretation q 
the words of Christ’s Mother, “ They have no wine,” as g hi» 
that it was time for Jesus and His disciples to withdraw. By 
the intense, yet never sentimental, personal devotion to Chris 
the Saviour, the simplicity and directness of his appeals, Wan. 
ings, and encouragements, the unselfconscious honesty a 
courage with which he speaks—all this is truly impressive Ay 
in such a noble sermon as that entitled “ Intercession,” Preach 
in remembrance of imprisoned or exiled Christians, the Teality ¢ 
Christian prayer and witness stands in direct descent from thoy 
first beginnings when the primitive Church knew what it Was fh 
be a suffering Church. 

The last word of this review should rest not with the reviewer 
but with Niemdller himself—yet not so much with his word 
with the testimony to the Word of God, as he gave it in th 
sermon he preached on the 27th of June, 1937, the Sunday befor 
he was arrested: : 

_ It is by this Word—and by this Word alone—that our faith 
lives, our faith that is joy ; and from this faith flows the joy thy 
keeps us upright beneath the Cross and steadies us upon oy 
feet: this joy is happy beneath the Cross and confesses that it 
owes its life to the Cross. 

J. K. Moztey. 


The R.A.F. in Action 


The R.A.F. in Action. (Black. 7s. 6d. 
A.A.S.F. By Charles Gardner. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 
Squadrons Up! By Noel Monks. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 


Wings of Victory. Lindsay Drummond. §5,) 


Tue Royal Air Force is the most photogénique of the fighting 
services. The Navy is a good second, now that cavalry charges, 
the Army’s strongest photographic point, are a thing of the pas, 
and can compete closely enough, with battleships steaming in 
line or destroyers fighting through a tempestuous sea. But the 
Air Force is easily first, simply because a mystery still attaches 
to the process of flying which derives from man’s frustrated 
desire to soar unaided out of his element and makes even thos 
who are not interested in aviation or photography affected by 
the most sedate picture of Harrows in formation or an alighting 
Sunderland. The R.A.F. in Action is a collection of phot 
graphs, with an adequate preface and reasonably full captions 
The photographs are for the most part not technically remark- 
able; but their merit as a collection is that they do provide a 
relatively complete pictorial survey of the routine work of the 
three main Commands of the Air Force during the first year 
of the war. There are a few mistakes. The Vickers Wellington 
bombers shown in illustration No. 50 are of the MK.1. type, 
with Bristol Pegasus engines, and are not equipped with the 
Rolls-Royce Merlins which the caption ascribes to them. Illus 
trauons No. 70 and 71—captioned “ The Bomber Sets Out” and 
“The Bomber Returns ”—are mildly disingenuous, because the 
aircraft partly depicted in the former is a Whitley and that in 
the latter a Hampden. Thirdly, some of the performance figures 
given for various types bear only a theoretical relation to the 
facts. The principles of book-titling being what they are, it is 
a relatively unimportant criticism that less than a tenth of the 
photographs in this book do in fact depict the R.A.F. in action. 

What the Royal Air Force gains on the photographic swings it 
loses on the literary roundabouts. It is its melancholy distinction 
to have inspired some of the most shocking prose (not to mention 
the most ghastly verse) that has been lavished on any fighting 
force, and the effusion of Mr. Noel Monks—“ Daily Mail corre- 
spondent with the Royal Air Force in France ”—is a typical 
effort. Its subject—the work of the two fighter squadrons 
attached tc the A.A.S.F.—is magnificent, but their story i 
vulgarised by a writer who, excellent though his intentions no 
doubt are, unfortunately is not the possessor of <nough literary 
skili to present their achievements in the manner in which they 
deserve to be recorded. Mr. Gardner’s book is a rather fuller 
record of the work of the A.A.S.F., which is much more accu- 
rate, much less pretentious, and obviously written with a much 
greater knowledge of aviation. ‘Though it possesses no literary 
graces, it is a book which can be read with pleasure now, and 
one which, because it is the work of an honest and accurate 
observer who knows at first-hand what he is talking about, will 
provide pickings for the historian of the future. 


By Ivor Halstead. 


which 


Mr. Halstead’s book is something of a pastiche, in 
chapters by Mr. Gardner and others and pilots’ reports are inter 
polated among the rather disjointed pages contributed by Mr. 
Halstead himself. It is inaccurate in many of its details and out 
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in some of its facts, and the prose is liberally patched 
Much of the book covers the ground already 
traversed by Mr. Gardner and Mr. Monks, but the story is taken 
to a somewhat later point in Air Force history. Like Mr. 
A nks’ book, it was obviously written with the best of intentions; 
“~ its value, becau e it appears to have been written almost 
entirely at second-hand, is even more problematical. 
; DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 
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Money up to Date 


ne 
(Nelson. 





By Geoffrey Crowther. 10s.) 





An Outline of Money. 
4s editor of the Economist Mr. Crowther is exceptionally well 
“ paced for watching recent deveicpments in theory and practice 


reached applied to moncy, and in this timicly volume he has poured out 
altyd fits of his knowledge and experience. M.aking no claim to 
1 those writing a history of his subject, he has neverthe'ess traced the 
Was tp srowth of money from some articie cf general acceptability, by 

means of Wich the inconveniences of barter were reduced or 
Viewer abolished, through the precious metals, to paper based upon 


Ord aH shom and finally to pieces of paper, such as the Bank of England 





in the note of today, which is nothing but a promise f pay “another 

before {1 note, two 10s. notes or £71 worth of small change.” For 
lomestic purposes the question of a backing of gold. or of any 

t faith BH other store of value, behind our legal tender-currency is as dead 

y that BH as Queen Anne; as J {r. Crowther says, “the vaiue of a currency 

Q ow ff derends in the long run on the confidence people repose in it; 

hati ind that confidence may be as great when the currency is in- 
convertible paper as when it is hard goid coin.” 

EY This historical survey necessarily covers a good deal of ground 
dready traversed by many text-books, but Mr. Crowther, in the 
course of his closely packed 400 cdd pages, throws new light for 
many readers on the recent development of the market in foreign 

ge, now no longer chiefly busicd with dealing in bills ot 

exchange but in transferring, often by cablegram, bank-balances 

from one centre to another. By this exposition, added io his 

és.) § demonstration of the practical working of paper-money, as long 


; 4s it commands public confidence, he has brought the story of 
lung § money fully up to date and furnished trustworthy material for 
Tges, § the many people who are trying to peer into its future. As to 
past, § what that future will and should be, he disclaims any attempt to 
gm § provide a programme. In fact, one of the most valuable features 
the § of his book is the emphasis it puts on the weaknesses of mone- 
ches # tary manipulation as the cure for financial and industrial distresses 
ated B and the need for reducing money “to its proper role as a lubricant 
hose B for the economic mechanism which Man’s ingenuity directs and 
by his labour drives.” 
ting Some parts of his exposition may be puzzling to many of his 
oto # readers, as, for instance, when he seems first to demonstrate that 
ons, § an excess of saving over investment (by which he means the pro- 
ark- # duction of durable goods) is the cause of business reaction; and 
la — then to prove that in fact saving and investment must always be 
the # equal. Again, when he first describes inflation as a state of 
ear | things in which prices are rising, and then tells us that in the 
ton § United States between 1922 and 1929 prices were, on the average, 
pe, | remarkably stable, if the prices of Stock Exchange securities 
the § (which surely do not affect the problem from the point of view 
us- § of the man in the street) are excluded from the index number; 
ind § but that nevertheless these same years witnessed an almost un- 
the —f paralleled inflation. Money, however, is almost necessarily a 
in § puzzling and confusing subject, and Mr. Crowther has at ieast 
res — put it in its right place and perspective. “ Money,” he says, 
he ff “organised in the perfect banking system and contro!led by the 
is § Omniscient Central bank, could do no more than give effect to 
he § the wishes and emotions, the fears and hopes, the timidities and 
. stupidities of Man. If Man is determined to wage wars, 
it Money cannot prevent economic loss from emerging. If Man 
on — ‘8 determined to place barriers and obstacles in the way of that 
m — ‘fee interchange of goods by which he has raised himself to his 
ng § Present high economic estate, Money cannot prevent chaos and 
e- | Suffering from resulting.” HARTLEY WITHERS. 


. King Corn 
By C. Henry Warren. (Batsford. ros. 6d.) 


y — THE subject often makes the writer: so Mr. Warren’s Corn 
y —} Country, which discusses a thing of immemorial, eternal and yet 
as topical importance, is a much abler book than its predecessor, 
+ & England is a Village, which did little more than take a collection 
h of rural antiquities out of moth-ball. Corn, of which there is no 
recorded beginning, is much more than a subject: it is the high 
symbol of prosperity which, from ancient Egypt to the stock 
Markets of Chicago, has nurtured and rocked dynasties. From 
the cycle of its cultivation springs much of the most treasured 
Pictorial life of the English rural calendar; take away corn and 
} the gilt is heavily peeled from the poetry of country custom, 
festival and craft; the farming year with which these things are 
till obstinately associated is robbed of a touch of ripe splendour. 
Ploughing, sowing, reaping, gleaning, stacking, threshing, winnow- 
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ing, milling, baking, malting, brewing, thatching, plaiting: corn 
governs most things from bread to beer, beer to straw-hats. On 
this powerful universality, which shakes governments and affects 
the lives of us all, Mr. Warren has eagerly seized, to write a 
book which extends in scope from the lyrical-historical, with some 
excelient chapters on water-mills, to an examination of corn- 
crafts, where a second exposition on straw-plaiting reads rather 
tediously, with an epilogue of controversial pleading and a well- 
ordered attack, supported largely by Lord Lymington’s Famine 
in England, on the fumbling agricultural policy of the day. The 
chapters on corn-husbandry, the pictures of East Anglia, which is 
the specific corn-country of the title, make pleasant reading, and 
will be set by at least one reader on the shelf side by side with 
those patient rural research-workers, Hennell and Massingham. 
The rest is not pleasant: for the simple reason that, as Mr. 
Warren remarks of Lord Lymington’s warning of the conse- 
quences of a policy of making “ the land give more and take less,” 
it is not meant to be pleasant. The hypothetical situation, “if we 
find ourselves at war,” on which the warning arguments of Famine 
in England are based, is now a plain and painful reality. 

So far as we know the most optimistic estimate of cereal food 
reserves now in Briiain is a three months’ supply. .. . Our own 
food reserves in England from home-grown wheat is enough for 
about six weeks. Our average day-to-day reserve of imported 
wheat is enough for about another six weeks, if we are lucky. 

To one painful-reality Mr. Warren adds another: 

“he basis of health is the land. If the land is rightly served, its 
produce . and we who live on that produce will therefore be 
the healthier. To take a single instance: In order to secure 
the degree of whiteness in bread that is now the fashion, the germ 
of the kernel, which would otherwise colour the flour, must first 
be milled away... . It is then left to some enterprising business 
concern to point out the discrepancy to us, manufacture a patent 
food from the abstracted germs, and alarm us into buying it in 
order to restore the balance of health. 





The argument that between germless bread and germless poli- 
ticians the country is slipping very fast into decadence is not new; 
but it is still highly controversial, still close to the truth, and ‘it 
leavens the concluding pages of Corn Country with a constructive 
kind of zest entirely lacking in Mr. Warren’s preceding book. If 
the banner-symbols for a rejuvenated English countryside are ever 
to mean anything, they must indeed have behind them some of 
this same energetic and positive zeal. If the day of victory by 
arms is not again to be followed by that old vicious rotation of 
subsidies, quotas and promises, but by the recognition, translated 
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‘It is magnificent.’ Geoffrey West in Time and Tide 
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study the history of the times.’ 
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in the Spectator, the Sunday Times, the Daily Telegraph, 
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into vital and working terms, of “the responsibility we owe to the 
land as the foundation of national health,” then the sooner we 
begin to think along the lines of this book and those by Professor 
Stapledon, Lord Lymington and others of their kind, so much 
the better for the future of England. Meanwhile, towards the 
realisation of that day, if ever it comes, Mr. Warren can con- 
gratulate himself on having made, in Corn Country, a contribution 
of realistic significance. H. E. Bares. 


MacNeice on Yeats 


(Oxford. &s. 


Mr. 


The Poetry of Yeats. By Louis MacNeice 6d. 


THE poetry of Yeats, in its continuous development, its concern 
with the problems of politics, scientific materialism, and 
poetic inspiration, and in its persistent attempt to find a substi- 
tute for Christian imagery, offers endless themes for critical 


discussion ; and Mr. MacNeice has written the most penetrating 


study since Dr. Richards’ notes in Science and Poetry ir 
MacNeice is an excellent technical critic, he understands the 
Irish background, he is familiar with the poctry of the past 
thirty or forty years, and in his own poetry he has been con- 
cerned with many of the problems tackled by the older poet 
His book is well worth reading, yet in one important aspect 
of criticism Mr. MacNeice is badly handicapped. In spite of 
the obvious approach of war in recent years, he confesses that 
he found himself bewildered and disoriented by its actual out 


ind Yeats belong in a sense to a past order of 
which now overtook them was also over- 


break. 


things 


“ Galway 
The unreality 


taking in my mind modern London, modernist art, and Left 
Wing politics. If the war made nonsense of Yeats’s poetry and 
of all works that are called ‘escapist,’ it also made nonsense 
of the poetry that professes to be ‘ realist.” In consequence, 
Mr. MacNeice can annotite, elucidate and expound, but cannot 
judge lo overcome this disability he adopts a comparative 
method: he sets Yeats against Rilke, Lawrence and T. S. Eliot ; 


he quotes Stephen Spender and W. H. Auden, and even allows 
into a discussion of minor “ proletarian poets 


Rilke and 


himself to diverge 

he results of these comparisons are interesting 
Lawrence were, like Yeats, poets trying to private 
religion, whereas Mr. Eliot, with greater humility, finds all the 
significance that needs in the familiar Christian symbols. 
Perhaps it is for reason that in Yeats, as in Rilke and 
Lawrence, there is a touch of the charlatan, an exaggerated sense 
writer’s personal importance, as if he were the unique 
mouthpiece of supernatural voices, and yet needed a home-made 
= a private ritual and the company of admiring women 
to maintain his own belief in the objective reality of the voices. 
it that made Yeats so impatient of criticism, so 


create a 


he 
ne 
this 
' +} 


or the 


system,” 


What was 
unwilling to recognise merit in any but his imitators, so willing 
to believe that all who opposed him were knaves as well as 
fools? Mr. MacNeice admits that these questions are well- 
founded, but he does not go far towards answering them. Time 
after time he condemns Yeats for his “ reactionary ” tendencies, 
his passion for aristocracy and violence, his dislike of all that 


itic,” and vulgar ; but he gives no convincing 





is modern, “ democt 

reason for this condemnation—he merely assumes that the 
ubsurdity and injustice of Yeats’s attitude is self-evident. He 
tries to explain the personal and social reasons why Yeats should 


t 
idopted such an attitude, but he does not ask 
in some measure, based on a true and necessary 


h himself 


lave 


whether it is not, 
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recognition of fact. Mr MacNeice admits the we ikness ani 
inadequacy of a sentimental left-wing attitude, but he has np 
other standard to which he can refer, and in the end he shith 
the issue: “ Poetry gains body from beliefs, and the more Suited 
the belief is to the poet, the healthier his poetry ; one Poet cap 
thrive on pantheism and another on Christianity . Itsy 
gross over-simplification to maintain that a right belief makes ; 
poem good and a wrong belief makes a poem bad.” True y 
to a point: but although verbal music and charming or impres 
Sive imagery can carry off a good deal of nonsense, the judgemey 
of right and wrong is not wholly irrelevant to criticism, (M, 
MacNeice, for example, cannot stomach Roy Campbell's fascign 
though he admits it is necessary to Roy Campbell.) Good poetry 
has certainly been built on some very odd beliefs, and the Poetry 
of Yeats, with its phases of the moon, of history, and of human 
character, is an outstanding example ; but in such poetry much 





depends on how deep the odd belief goes, on what new y 
forgotten elements of truth it reveals, and on what false 
simplification it entails within the poetry itself. Mr. MacNeice 


(a little presumptuousiy) professes to speak for poets of his own 
generation ; but is his agnostic and relativistic att 
belief that can give body to poetry? MIcHar! 
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Circus-Fan 


Phe Circus Has No Home. By Rupert Croft-Cook« 


12s. 6d.) 


Methuen 


Mucu has been written about the circus, and Mr. Rupert Croft. 


Cooke has given us the latest contribution, a story of the Rosaire 


family, with the misleading title of The Circus Has No Home 
Surely whatever a circus lacks it is not a home, for living and 
working in a unity that is not found in any other profession 


makes the family tie very strong ; and whether a home has main 
drainage and a damp course or is on wheels, it can still bea 
home. 

Mr. Croft-Cooke 


writes with the enthusiasm of omeone who 


has seen his first circus: one can imagine him lying awake wide- 
eyed, wondering when the next one will be. There are pages 
on the past history of the Count, the father of the simple 


Rosaire family, but told as a dull newspaper report. One finds 
an interesting character now and then like Charles Lawrence, a 
bank clerk, who breaks away from the bank to spend a few days 
with the circus because he likes it ; he is nice, and one reads on 
hopefully, but back we go to Mr. Croft-Cooke and the Count, 
sitting on the caravan steps in the brilliant sunshine 


the weather 
conditions never change), and another long story of the Count’s 
youth and his wife’s. 








There is a parson’s son, who kept 
mice and badgers when he was a boy and wistfully ls he would 
like to try lions—‘“ or perhaps tigers”; we hope to read more 
of him ; but no. Instead there are pages of description of circus 
acts, and it is impossible to describe the grace of a trapeze artiste 
or the humour of pouring water down a clown’s pants through 
a funnel. ‘he Rosaire family is a nice, united, hard-working 
one, but the sad truth is they make dull reading. It would bk 
delightful to find them on a country fair-ground, but their family 
history—as Mr. Croft-Cooke tells it—is colourk A keeper 
crushed to death by an elephant becomes an inquesi report, and 
the tiresome how some of the characters joined the 
circus remind one of men standing cap in hand reciting qualifi- 
cations for a job. 

There is good material in the book, but it is 


stories of 


wasted in the 


telling. One finds charming little pictures: a young mother 
nursing her baby by the caravan stove and her husband coming 
in to his tea, in his chalk and scarlet make-up and clown- 
costume: the pitching of the tents; and the settling of the circus 
for the night after a long ride through the country. If we had 


more atmosphere and less life-stories it would be an entertaining 
book, but one never has a feeling that it is a circus we are read- 
ing about. The euthor seems to regard the circus as something 
lamorous. It is amusing, gay, skilful, and sometimes very 
ving, but never glamorous. D. M. GLOVER. 


Through American Eyes 


The White Cliffs. By Alice Duer Miller. (Methuen. 2s. 6d. 

Mrs. MILLER is a popular American novelist; her novels have 
such titles as Forsaking All Others, Five Little Heiresses, Less 
Than Kin—a play of hers called The Charm School, 1 seem 
Now 


remember, had a success over here soon after the last War 

her short story in verse, The White Cliffs, has swept across the 
States. Eleven editions were sold in a month (it came out 4 
fortnight after the blitz on London began), and it has been read 
in serial form over the wireless by Miss Lynn Fontanne. In 


England it deserves to have the same welcome: this simple, rather 
trite, but oddly moving tale of an American girl who marries an 
Eng!ishman before the last War, and lives on here after her hus- 
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band is killed, bringing up her son, only to find herself faced m 
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ANDRE SIMONE’S 


J’ACCUSE! 


The Men Who Betrayed France 


It was not only the politicians but also industrialists 


and financiers and military men who “sold out” 


France to her arch-enemy. André Simone’s incisive 


record of the past seven years makes clear the 


whole process. “He not only names his accused: 


he arraigns them in more clear and simple terms 


than any other prosecutor.”"—FRANK OWEN in 


Evening Standard (editorial) 


2nd printing before publication. 8/6 net 





EMANUEL VOSKA’S 
Spy and Counter-Spy 


The amazing record of 300,000 American Czechs 
organised for counter-espionage against the Central 
Powers in 1914-18 told by the man at the centre of 
the network—the master spy of those years. 
“Indispensable to a full understanding of the 
war.” 


course of the last HOWARD A. GRAY 


(Observer). Book Society Recommendation. 
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1. WHAT ARE WE WAITING FOR? A 
Call to Britain, by Francis Williams. 
FREEDOM IS OUR WEAPON: A 


Policy for Army Reform, by Tom 


bho 


Wintringham. 

3. MAKE FRUITFUL THE LAND: A 

Policy for Agriculture, by Sir George 

Stapledon. 

HELL WITH CULTURE: Demo- 
cratic Values are New Values, by 
Herbert Read. 

5. START PLANNING BRITAIN NOW: 
A Policy for Reconstruction, — by 
Ritchie Calder. 

6. DEMOCRATISE THE EMPIRE: A 
Policy for Colonial Change, by Profes- 


sor W. M. Macmillan. 


4. TO 


IN PREPARATION 


7. WHO IS TO PAY FOR THE WAR 
AND THE PEACE? by Douglas Jay. 


8. PARLIAMENT MUST BE REFORMED: 
A Programme for Democratic Govern- 
ment, by Ivor Jennings. 


9. CHALLENGE TO THE CHURCHES, 
Religion and Democracy, by Professor 
John Macmurray. 


10. ARM NOW AGAINST FAMINE 
PESTILENCE, by Balbus. 

11. PRIVILEGE MUST GO: A Policy for 
Education, by H. L. Beales. 


12. END POVERTY AND INSECURITY: 
A New Social Standard, by A. D. K. 


Owen. 


13. WHAT IS BRITAIN TELLING 
WORLD? by Kingsley Martin. 


14. THE FUTURE OF NATIONS: In- 
dependence or Inter-dependence? by 
Professor E. H. Carr. 
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1939 with the problem whether to stay or go. The concluding 
lines are: 
I am American bred, 
I have seen much to hate here—much to forgive, 
But in a world where England is finished and dead, 

I do not wish to live. 
How many of us have thought in those terms of France, and to 
hear it said of ourselves is like overhearing praise from strangers. 
We feel surprise, and pride, and gratitude. 

The popular writer in war-time—or at any period of social 
convulsion—comes into his own. He knows how to speak to 
people who are not interested in aesthetic problems; nobody will 
waste his time analysing the literary qualities of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin—the book belongs to history and not to literature. In 
the same way Mrs. Miller’s book may prove of some historic 
importance ; it expresses, with the minimum of art and the 
maximum of sincerity, a genuine love of England—an England 
simplified perhaps for an American audience, an England of 
great manor houses and impoverished peers, of receptions in 
Belgrave Square and Tudor ghosts and Scottish nurses, a rather 
Edwardian privileged England, but in one passage an England we 
need not be ashamed to own: 

Frenchmen, when 

The ultimate menace comes, will die for France 

Logically as they lived. But Englishmen 

Will serve day after day, obey the law, 

And do dull tasks that keep a nation strong. 

Once I remember in London how I sav 

Pale shabby people standing in a long 

Line in the twilight and the misty rair 

To pay their tax 
A war is not fought with literature, but it is fought with popular 
jokes and popular songs and popular verse, and Mrs. Miller’s 
poem is capable of creating the kind of legend that does move 
common men to action. GRAHAM GREENE. 


. . 
Fiction 
Proceed, Sergeant Lamb. By Robert Graves. (Methuen. 8s. 6d.) 
Atlantic Company. By Alan Gould. (Hodder and Stoughton. 8s. 3d.) 
Temperate Zone. By Nancy ‘ohnstone’ (Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
THE historical novel is one of the hardest forms, in the under- 
taking of which the novelist should decide between two courses: 
the first, to take the readet back to the time of the novel; the 
second to bring that time forward into the present. To do the 
first is extremely difficult, and the result either smacks of the 
lamp, as in Hypatia, or else it becomes “arty” and “ period.” 
Scott, perhaps, did this as well as anybody, and at any rate 
his terrific vitality, his continuous interest in all sorts of things, 
carries him forward to a triumphant end. But even he erred, 
as in The Fortunes of Nigel. Most writers fall between the two 
stools, or find an uneasy seat on one of them, while hanging on 
to the other with a hand outstretched in panic. It may be that 
the attempt to bring the past into the present inevitably “ dates ” 
in the end, since the present itself becomes the past, yet it 
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does seem that in our own time two novelists have succeeded | 
doing this to perfection, namely Mr. Myers in The Roo, ps 
the Flower and The Pool of Vishnu, and Mr. Graves in his 
Claudius couple, and in his Sergeant Lamb doublet; of the two 
Mr. Graves seems to have done it best. The Claudiy; 
books are perfect, with a style exactly fitted to the theme 
although Mr. Graves might be talking about the statesmen gf 
our own day, so alive, so real, so present do his people and the; 
problems become. 

One is not quite so sure about Sergeant Lamb. There j 
just a slight taint of the “period piece” about them, perhaps 
because they are not distant enough in time ; and the differeng 
in language, slight as it is, just makes all the difference, By 
one must hasten to say that this volume is even better thay 
the first (Sergeant Lamb of the Ninth); its romance js Jeg 
fanciful, though equally exciting. Just as Gibbon’s service jp 
the Militia served the historian of Rome, so Mr. Graves’s own 
war-experience has served him as an historical novelist. The 
original documents not being available to us, we cannot tel 
how much Mr. Graves adds: nor do we care, for the whole 
account is so coherent, so built up of verisimilitude—which js 
at any rate more important than truth—that Lamb lives with ys 
by our side. We take up his story after he had become 4 
prisoner at Saratoga, and are told of his escape to New York 
where he was transferred to the 23rd Foot (The Royal Welch, 
Mr. Graves’s own regiment), helped to capture Charleston, and 
suffered in the humiliation of Yorktown. So much is brought 
in, as much as can be in a story told in the first person, of q 
lowly situated and very intelligent being; so much is like today: 
so much is as it always was and always will be, that the book 
is an enchantment as well as an adventure from end to end, 
It can be read separately from its predecessor without any hurt. 

I do not know if Mr. Graves has learnt from Defoe (as some 
of our writers so obviously have), but he has something of Defoe 
in him, in his directness, in the use he makes of passing and 
seemingly irrelevant detail, in his intense interest in all manner 
of men combined with an almost scientific detachment which 
yet goes with moral judgement. Not so Mr. Gould, whose 
story, also in the first person, is indeed exciting enough, but 
lacking in that corroborative if apparently useless detail. His 
hero, a schoolmaster, takes on the job of tutoring a rich man’s 
son on a sea voyage just before the war. The war catches them, 
they are submarined, and some of them voyage for days in an 
open boat, or a derelict sailing ship. It is all a little too 
selected, too voulu: and besides, the beginning, and again here 
and there, is smudged by the picture of the hero after it has all 
happened. It is what is called a “ strong” story ; it is exciting, 
it has surprises, the characters are consistent, it has all except 
that little something (which can be analysed though not in a 
sentence or two) which would raise it above a hundred and one 
other books. It is, however, good light reading, and it gets an 
atmosphere. 

Miss Johnstone gives us something very odd and entertaining 
in Temperate Zone. The book really belongs to the South Wind 
type, though it lacks the entrancing philosophic conversations, 
It is a pity that the heroine, Pipitza, is so ravishing: in her 
presence the story, instead of being a rollicking satire, almost 
becomes a romance. Yet, a true Mexican half-breed, she shows 
up in all their shoddiness the English and Americans who enjoy 
themselves in Mexico, or prey on it. The book is highly diverting, 
and a gay and healthy impropriety maintains the momentum of 
the attack. Miss Johnstone evidently knows her Mexico, and 
a good deal about the Indians as well as about their language, 
and now and again the Plumed Serpent ruffles the air about us 
as we read. Miss Johnstone keeps us alert, she keeps wus 
amused, and she does not allow us to ignore the deeper implt- 
cations. What more can one ask than that at the level which 
she treads so securely? BonaMy Dobsree. 


Shorter Notices 


With The Foreign Legion At Narvik. 
Lapie. Translated by Anthony Merryn. 





By Capitaine Pierre 0. 
John Murray. 5s. 


ALTHOUGH the general public lumped them together, there were, 
in fact, three battles of Narvik. The first, a naval battle, took 
place on April 9th, when one British destroyer was sunk and 
another ran on shore. In the second, on April 15th, seven enemy 
destroyers were sunk. The third, in which land operations were 
undertaken with the support of the Navy, was fought on May 
28th, and resulted in the capture of Narvik. Captain Lapie’s 
narrative deals with the interval between the second and third 
battles, and covers the preparations which led to success. Simply 
told, by a man with a quick eye for character and a sense ol 
humour, it makes a story of extraordinary charm. Towards the 
end, the author expresses the hope that the various legionaries 
are now the reader’s friends. They are indeed: and one 3s 
sorry to part company with them. The courage and adaptability 
of the Foreign Legion can seldom have been shown to bettef 
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advantage than during these operations on unfamiliar ground and 
under conditions fantastically unlike those where the legionaries 
were accustomed to work. The book abounds in sympathetic 
portraits, and Captain Lapie is revealed as a true critic of policy 
and tactics. 


Hell Came to London. By Basil Woon. (Peter Davies. 6s.) 


Tuts melodramatic account of the first fourteen days of Hitler’s 
blitz on London is written by a film scenarist. It isn’t easy to 
“write up” an aerial bombardment, but Mr. Woon succeeds in 
doing so. Men shake their fists at the sky, and the pages are 
liberally peppered with the word Hun. The marital atmosphere 
has the embarrassing intimacy of a Myrna Loy-William Powell 
film. 


Unusual Vegetables. (Good Housekeeping. 6d.) 


FOOD-GROWING has now become a great part of our lives, and to 
the fortunate people who possess gardens a never-ending topic. 
This small and extremely well-planned book on unusual vege- 
tables will be of interest to the gardener and his wife, for it not 
only contains a concise calendar for seed-sowing, gathering of 
crops and useful instructions on the method of cultivation, but 
with each subject there are several new and delightful recipes 
for cooking it—which can also be used for more familiar 
vegetables. It is always interesting to eat something we have 
never eaten before, especially if we have grown it as well. Nearly 
all the vegetables in this book have been neglected until now, 
and as our daily diet now mainly consists of food that comes 
out of the ground, new varieties of vegetables will keep us from 
being bored with the thought of several vegetarian meals a week. 


— ——_ — — — = = = — —— | 


COMPANY MEETING 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC CO., 
MR. G. H. NELSON’S ADDRESS 





LTD. 


THE twenty-second ordinary general meeting of the English Electric 
Co., Ltd., was held on Thursday, February 2oth, at the Connaught 
Rooms, Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 

Mr. G. H. Nelson, M.LE.E. (chairman and managing director), 
presided. 

The chairman said: Ladies and Gentlemen, since our last annual 
general meeting Sir Edward Crowe has been invited and has accepted 
a seat on the board of this company. Sir Edward’s wide knowledge 
of trade, particularly in the overseas markets, will, I am sure, be of 
very material assistance to the company. 

The report and accounts for the past year have been circulated, 
and with your permission I will take them as read. (Agreed.) 

BALANCE-SHEET CHANGES 

You will find little change, except in figures, in the balance-sheet. 
The share capital is unaltered. Our debenture debt has again been 
reduced by the application of the sinking fund. Creditors are up, as 
they are bound to be—to mention only one item—when taxation and 
the reserves to meet it stand at their present level. We again show 
a substantial bank overdraft, but in considering the item of creditors 
and bank overdraft you will not overlook the fact that our net liquid 
assets (t.e., the surplus of cash, debtors and stock and work in progress 
over creditors and bank loan) are again higher than a year ago. The 
actual figures are £2,918,983 against £ 2,806,718, an increase of 
£112,265. The loan secured by an export credits guarantee has 
disappeared from our accounts, the guarantee having been called 
upon and met during the year. 

PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 

Turning now to the profit and loss account, you will, I hope, feel 
that with taxation in the form and at the level of today, we have done 
well again to earn over 1§ per cent. on our ordinary share capital. 
We are proposing to you that this should again be divided, as 
approximately the same profit was divided a year ago, between a 
dividend of 10 per cent. and an allocation of £100,000 to our general 
reserve, which will then stand at £600,000. 

Excess Prorits Tax 

Before I leave the subject of profits I would only add a brief 
reference to Excess Profits Tax. As I told you last year, we are 
particularly vulnerable to the Excess Profits Tax entirely as a result 
of what we like to think was our own foresight in undertaking long- 
term technical and commercial development in the years before the 
tax could have been anticipated. 

[he report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 

Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
Paid Capital £4,500,000 
Reserv I | £2.475.000 
Currency Reserve ' £ 2.060.000 
Reserve | »f Proprietor r the Charte £ 1.000 

the Bank ‘ us numerous Branch throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, is I graphic Transfer Letters of Credit and Drafts, als« 
( lar Cred 1 ra\ ers’ Cl ‘ availabl n all parts of the world 
Deposits for fixed periods received 
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| FINANCE AND INVESTMEN] 


By CUSTOS 
| MARKETS are back on the defensive but they are putting y 
| stout resistance. No speculative position has been built up d te 
the recent recovery movement, and there is plenty of evideng 
that jobbers are still short of stock. Technically, therefore mar 
kets are immensely strong and with investors as determined 
ever to see things through, nobody need fear any serious Slide ip 
prices unless we get some really disconcerting news from the 
war front. I am not suggesting that jobbers will not take What. 
ever opportunities offer to mark prices down or that there yy 
not be a few casualties in the speculative groups—that is iney:, 
able in war conditions—but I think there is enough stabilin 
in gilt-edged prices to keep markets as a whole on a prety 
even keel. ° 
At the moment markets are suffering not from any pressure » 
| sell but from a widespread reluctance to buy. Everybody realisg 
| that the battle season is close at hand and that in itself imposes 
a general restraint on investment. Add to this the uncertainties 
implicit in the Budget situation and the steadily increasing pro» 
portion of available resources applied in the Government’s varioys 
tap loans and you have an adequate explanation of the lassitude 
of the stock markets. These are lean days for the Stock Exchange 
and it will not be surprising if several firms decide not to carry 
on after the close of the “House” year on March 25th. Others 
will try to save overheads by amalgamations. 


HOME RAIL POSITION 


As I suspected, investors have not rushed in to buy home nil 
stocks on the strength of the 1940 dividends. Admittedly, the 
figures are considerably better than most of us expected, the 
pool’s net revenue being much closer to Stage 2 earnings than 
Stage I, the guaranteed minimum. It is very widely recognised, 
however, that last year’s results do not provide any reliable guide 
| to 1941 prospects. Gross receipts, I imagine, will rise still further 
unless damage and dislocation from enemy action reach more 
serious proportions, but costs have increased substantially since 
the last adjustment of charges and the end of this rise is no 
yet in sight. 

Then again, the war damage question has come up for r 
consideration in the light of the Government’s new plans. Th 
| railways’ position will be examined in relation to that of other 
| public utility services. Until a settlement has been reached it wil 
be impossible to estimate net revenue possibilities. With such 
major imponderables over their heads, to say nothing of the 
whispers at Westminster of a thoroughgoing transport unification 
scheme, including rail, road and canal, who can wonder if inves 
tors look askance at apparently high yields? On the basis of the 
2 per cent. dividend for 1940 L.N.E.R. Second Preference yields 
16 per cent. at 124. That is a measure of the investor’s lack of 
faith in the stability of the 2 per cent. rate. As I emphasised last 
week, there is no need for even the speculative investor to venture 
beyond such stocks as L.M.S. 1923 Preference at 37, or Southem 
Preferred at 48. Both these stocks are yielding well over Io per 
cent. 





DIRECTORS AND DIVIDENDS 

I have often argued that these are not the days for faint-hearted 
dividend decisions. Let directors be cautious, especially when 
company is going to need its liquid resources, but there is m 
justification whatever for the attitude which can be summed up 
as: We don’t know what the future holds so we won’t pay ay 
dividends. It is good to find the chairman of a large industrul 
undertaking going out of his way to defend the payment 0 
reasonable dividends. At the English Electric meeting Mr. G.H 
Nelson pointed out that “there is no way in which the averagt 
investor can play the full financial part expected of him unles 
those companies which can do so without imprudence maint 
their rates of dividend.” In holding its 10 per cent. rate Englisi 
Electric has distributed about two-thirds of its available earnings 


STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA 
From the latest half-yearly statement of the Standard Bank ¢ 
South Africa covering the position at September 3oth, 1940, ! 
can be seen that this bank’s deposits increased by about 
£13,300,000, or nearly 20 per cent. in the first year of war. Mud 
of these additional resources has gone in fortifying an alreadl 
strong liquid position, total cash and bullion having in 





£8,600,000 to £26,900,000. Thus, the ratio of cash 

liabilities is up from 26! to nearly 33 per cent. -stment 
have risen by £2,000,000 to £17,400,000, but the bil! ounted 
and investments item shows little change at £38,700.c Thes 
movements suggest that the bank’s earning capacity has bee 


affected by influences similar to those which have been at wos 
here. For the year ending March 31st the interim has been hee 
at § per cent., which holds out the hope that the total : 
of 16 per cent. will be maintained. At £13! Standard 
| South Africa £20 shares (£§ paid) yield just under 6 per cet 
' They are a good holding. 
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COMPANY. MEETING 
COMPANY MEETING 


TEMPERANCE PERMANENT BUILDING 
SOCIETY 





SUBSTANTIAL RESERVE FUNDS 





THE eighty-seventh annual meeting of the Temperance Permanent 
Building Society was held on Wednesday last at the Memorial Hall, 
London, E.C. alae, Salk ; ; 

Mr. Cyril W. Black, F.S.I., F.A.I. (the chairman), in the course of 
his speech, id: During the past year my colleagues and I accepted 

with ‘great regret the resignation from the board, owing to advancing 
years, of our president, Mr. William Bingham, J.P. 

The share capital shows an increase, and the deposits a decrease. 
In the aggregate the funds invested with us show a moderate 
decrease which is, I think, quite understandable in present circum- 


sances. The Government’s War Savings campaign has diverted 
many funds which would otherwise have been invested in .the 
building societies, while certain of our members have been compelled 
to make withdrawals in view of urgent personal needs brought 


about by war conditions. Our total assets have fallen by £181,000 


from £6,304.000 to £6,12 3,000, a reduction of rather less than 3 per 
cent. At the last annual meeting one of our shareholders stressed 
the desirability in these uncertain times of achieving as liquid a 


position as possible, and expressed the view that the society would 





be strengthened by the investment of a larger proportion of its 
funds in Trustee securities. I informed him that the directors 
were working to that end, and the accounts now before you reflect 
a very considerable advance in this particular, Our maximum 


borrowing from the bank during 1940 was £56,000 compared with 
{218,000 in 1939. Further, in addition to paying off this overdraft, 
we invested during 1940 more than £100,000 in Government Securities 
and ended the year with over £97,000 cash at our bankers. During 

1941 we intend to add to the amount already invested in Government 
Securities, although it will be realised that there are necessarily 
limits to this policy, in view of the fact that the yield on Government 
securities is substantially lower than the rates of interest paid by 
us to our investing members. 

Turning now to the Profit and Loss Account, I desire to draw 
your especial attention to the income-tax figure of £70,000, which 
shows a rise of about £17,500 on our iability for 1939, or almost 
exactly 33) per cent. increase. Under the circumstances it is 
gratifying to note that the balance available for appropriation shows 
a reduction of only £5,000—1.e., from £151,000 to £146,000. After 
paying interest to our shareholders and depositors and making the 
appropriate allocation to the staff pension fund we have been able 
to add £10,000 to General Reserve, £15,000 to Contingency Account, 
and leave the carry-forward practically unchanged at £27,174. 

In times like these, substantial reserve funds, which it has been 
the consistent policy of this society to build up, coupled with our 
increased degree of liquidity, give a more than ordinary feeling oi 
strength and security. Our various reserves and carry- -forward now 
amount to over £1,057,000, representing more than 20.8 per cent. 
of the combined share and deposit accounts. This reserve ratio is 
the highest in the history of the society, and is far in advance of 
that of any other large building society. 

REASONABLE EFFORTS TO HELP BORROWERS 

I cannot over-emphasise the fact that our tremendously strong 
reserves put us in the position to meet with equanimity and confidence 
any circumstances we may be called upon to face. 

When due regard is paid to the great difference brought about by 
war conditions in the financial position of many of our borrowers 
I feel I should be justified in saying that our borrowing members 
have, generally speaking, shown a proper willingness, even an anxiety. 
to honour their obligations to the society. 

Your while of the opinion that the tendency in recent 


direc 





tors, 
years in the building society movement for the term of repayment 
to get longer and longer is neither good nor healthy, yet, in to-day’s 
abnormal conditions, deem it to be right to make every reasonable 


effort to help our borrowers to overcome their difficulties, and have 
theref Ore, in suitable cases, reduced or suspended capital repayments 
for the time being. 

The reduction in the rates of interest payable to investors which 
we found necessary to impose during the year only had effect 
trom October Ist, 1940, so that the accounts now before you reflect 
the saving to the society for one-quarter of a year only. Although 
opportunities for the utilisation of funds are gi ec limited, we 
are still prepared to receive share money at 3 per cent. and cepos 
money per cent., income-tax free to the recipient in each 
case, those rates being equivalent to £5 4s. 3d. per cent. and {4 7s. 
per cent. respectively when income-tax has to be borne at the present 
standard rate 

You wil! 
extent to whi 


at 2} 


a few words concerning the 


joubt expect me to say 
to us have been damaged as 


ch properties in mortgage 


a result of enemy action. While it would obviously be undesirable 
for me to attempt to give you any figures as to the damage sustained, 
I can say this, that the damage, while considerable, is not, in my 


opinion, of 


such an extent as to prejudice the financial stability of 
the society, 


especially when Government compensation for loss and 
damage, w1 ch before was only vaguely and indefinitely promised, is 
now virtually assured by the Bill now before Parliament. Our 
unrivalled reserves patiently accumulated over so many years were 
built up for just such a time as this. That there are hard and 

ficult times ahead no one will question, that we shall survive them 
Ido not doubt. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 103 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be 
marked with the words “ Crossword Puzzle’? and the NUMBER of the PUZZLE, 
and should be received not later than first post on Tuesday week. No envelopes will 
be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing 





below. The name of the winner and the solution will be published in the follow- 
ing issue. Envelopes containing solutions must bear a 2}d stamp, otherwise they 
are surcharged on delivery Solutions from the U.S.A cannot be accepted.} 
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ACROSS 5. Or can read for a change (9). 
1. House which accommodated 6. Mooring message (5). 
the cricket on the hearth 7. Anthony Rowley affected one 
perhaps (5) 4 of these (2 words) (5, 4). 


co 


4. Discharge the clergy (9). . Vicki Baum’s was a grand one 

9. Distinctive wear of the second 

part of 4 (9). 

Sheepish talk (5). 

11. Fibre of which sails are made 
(5). 


5). 

The last thing one wants to 
be when being stung (9). 

. In what might one find this 
quadruped? O, the diner (9). 


12. Does one take a brickbat to 17: It’s just too soon (9). 
do this with? (9). 18. Title of a brown gun (9). 
13. Seafaring directors described 2! Rains skins (5). : 
(2 words) (2. $). 22. Mostly she goes both ways in 
16. Lend a hand for this (7). France (5). 
19. Where to find Mr. Klein (7) 23. Examples of life underground 
20. F ake snore (7). (5). 
o. Tie suhes sae snaee 25. “On with the motley, the 


21. He leads the singing (9). 

















24. Letters but no wager (5). , and the powder.” (5). 
26. Speakers who don't hold the SOLUTION TO 
audience often hold this (5). CROSSWORD No. 101 
27. Development (9). 
28. They don’t feel at home (9). 
29. Found in a slice of Melton 
Mowbray pie (5). 
DOWN 
1. Wild-flower wear for the 
farmer’s wife 
2. “Fear no more the heat o’ 
the sun Nor the furious 
winter’s ———” (Shakespeare) 
(5). : 
3. Game at which one might 
expect to get a sitter (9). 
4. Anag. of 11 (5). 


SOLUTION ON MARCH ‘1th 
101 is the Rev. 


The winner of Crossword No. P. Lewis, 


Lyminge, Folkestone. 





WAGE POLICY 
IS NEWS 


For the common-sense view on 
this vital subject, see 


iS DEMOCRACY 
FINISHED? 
By A. G. McGREGOR 


On sale at ali Booksellers, 3d.; or 
from the publishers, Argus Press, Ltd., 
10, Temple Avenue, London, E.C.4, 
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PURELY PERSONAL, 


A RET INFORMATION has come 

to the notice of the Army of 
smokers that King Six at 8d. is the 
best cigar value available, 











PERSONAL 





] OOKS, Magazines, Games and other comforts 
gratefully received by vicar’s wife for soldiers’ 
canteen. Gifts will be acknowledged. —Please send to 


“Canteen,” The Spesteter Office. 
oe *ROW UNUSUAL VEGETABLES.” A new 
T book tells how to grow and how to cook such 
delights as :—Celeriac: Water Melon: Salsify: Honey 
Bean, and 11 others. Complete with 15 different 
packets of seeds. 4/9d. post free, from Goop Hovuss- 
KEEPING (Dept. S.) 30 Grosvenor Gardens. London, 
S.W.1. 














ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s., carbon 
4 copy 3d., 1,000 words.—Muss N. MCFARLANs (C), 
The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 








\ ISS OLLIVIER—Colonic irrigation, constipa- 
i tion, obesity, headaches. Wel.g711. Trained. 
TATE Leadership, Unity, Stability, Integrity, 


Ss Quality of world rulers prelude to keeping next 
peace. State —, Union.—SENTINEL Houss, 
Southampton Row, W.C 








. 1E TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College,South 
Molton St., W.1. Residential Branch at Gerrards 
Cross, Bucks. Founded 1910. May. 5306-7-8. 


Ww FOR PROFIT 
REGENT INSTITUTE (85G 


Send for free boo — 
Palace Gate, W 


" on buying 


Bends 


(1955-65) 
fe) 
3% 
A Full 
Trustee Security 
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BOMBAY £53 


COLOMBO £55 
CALCUTTA £60 





ELLERMAN'S 
CIY& HALL LINE 


TUDOR COURT, FAIRMILE PAR. 
ROAD, COBHAM, SURREY 
Tel.: Cobham 2851. 
»-OWER BUILDING, LIVERPOO. 
WOODBANK HOTEL BALLOCH 


DUMBARTONSHIRE. : 
\ GRATEFUL PARENT offers unbiased par- 
f ticulars of Boys’ Prep. School, in healthy, quiet 


country, with own tarm. Happy traditions and good 
music.—Apply Box A833 





EDUCATIONAL 


| URTWOOD SCHOOL, PEASLAKE, 


GUILDFORD (Tel Abinger 119). Vacancies for 
boarders. Safe district. Constructive outlook. Co- 
educational, | _ ill particulars from Principal: JANET 
ye wson, M.A., N.F.U. 


BOOKS 


i POETRY REVIEW, No. 1, Vol. 32 (delayed by 





ie 

war) now ready, 1/- 
6 6)—“a distinguished numbe 
33 Portman Sq., W.r. 


—~s3 postal subscription, 
THe Poetry Socrery, 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


rP\ALBOT HEATH SC HOOL, BOURNEMoun, 


OUT; 
SCHOLARSHIPS and E XHIBI’ rio 
latter being reserved for a Day Girl, 
the results of an examination to be held on May 14th 
= canes must be under 14 on July rst. 
late of entry arch 31st.—Further 
the HEADMISTRESS. particule frog 





NS, one of 
will be awarded” 





MONBRIDGE SC 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMIN: A’ T ION o 
30th May, 1941. Entries close roth May. 
ing will be offered: for boys under ; 
two New Judd Scholarships of £100 P a. each, two Ney 
Judd Scholarships of £80 p.a. each and five or 
Foundation Scholarships entitling the holder to ex _ 
tion from payment of the Tuition Fee, £20 to £30 
tor boys under 15 on 1st June, 1941 the Judd Scheie. 
ship of £40 p.a., and the Low Scholarship of £s0 
open to the sons of persons who are or have been ion 
of the various services under the British Government, 
India. The total fees for a Boarder at the School g 
about £142 p.a. 

For particulars apply 
MASTER, 
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to the SECRETARY TO THE H 
EAD. 
The School House, Ton brid ige 
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HOTELS — AND BOARDING HOUSES 


PREFRESH YOURSELF r 





English county, 


Ask for descriptive list (3d. post tree) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMEN| HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, I rD. 

P. R. H. A. Lro. St Geror House 

Street, W.1 


Regen 








THAT 
COLD 


is a case for 


VAPEX 


Don’t yield to invading 
cold germs. Attack their 
breeding places, at the 
back of nose and throat, 
with Vapex. A drop 
on your handkerchief 
provides a pleasant, 
powerful, penetrating, 
antiseptic vapour, deep- 
breathed to destroy 
germ colonies. Stuffi- 
ness and congestion are 
quickly relieved; entire 
respiratory system is 
stimulated to dispel 
cold naturally —safely. 





















From your Chemist, 2/3 and 3/4 
tmcluding Purchase Tex 


THOMAS KERPOOT &@ CO. LTD 









“THE NATION CANNOT ‘AFFORD COLDS 








A Devon Coxswain 


WAR MEANS 
MORE PERILS 
FOR HIM TO 
FACE 











dence 





this great national Institution . . 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 


The EF ARI I HARROS BY, Fon 
Li R. SA RTiit ITk, O.BT 


DENTURE 

The work of this vital Service must go on inWar as well asin Peace. 
In time of War it may be more difficult for youto contribute to | 
the Life-Boat Service, but remember that these heroic men are | 
working nowin circumstances of far greater difficulty and danger. 
Contributions, however small, are urgently required to maintain 

. Send whatever you can afford. 


barrassin g 
Dentists 


FIXATIVE will h 
many hours. 
Spr inkler tins for pocket or handbag ; also 
in the large ‘ Economy’ 


KOLYNO 


is NOT liable to Purchase Tax and is NOT 
restricted by the Limitation of Supplies Act. 


FALSE TEETH 


and comfort with confidence 


} 

| . . 
A denture which, owing to gum shrinkage, 
no longer fits perfectly, 
| 
| 





is painful and en 
To restore comfort with conti- 
recommend KOLYNOS 
FIXATIVE, prepared speci- 





fically to make false teeth fit firmly. Sprinkled 
evenly but sparingly on the contact suriace 
of the plate, KOLYNOS DENTURE 


old it in position for 
From all Chemists in 1/3d 


size, 3/3d. 
DENTURE 
FIXATIVE 
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